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FOREWORD 


Like an Oriental rug-weaver to whom the flaw in his design means that 
God alone is perfect, Generalissimo Franco admitted that his regime was not 
without fault. He hastily added that it was undoubtedly the best government 
that Spain had ever had. Occasion for the summing-up: the 20th anniversary 
of the revolt of the Melilla garrison, the signal for Civil War in Spain. 
In Tetudn the celebration took an ironic turn, as Spanish officials began to 
transfer authority in the former protectorate to the new Moroccan Government. 
An open letter of protest against Portugal's "authoritarian system of govern- 
ment" attracted attention in Lisbon, not so much for its content as for the 
fact that Salazar permitted it to be published. 


The chiefs of state of all the American republics save Honduras and 
Colombia met in Panama to sign a five-point declaration against "totalitarian 
forces alien to the tradition of our peoples" and in favor of economic co- 
operation. Between receptions and investitures, President Eisenhower held 
intimate talks with many of the chief executives. The sale of U.S. surplus 
cotton has distressed the Mexican Government, which may attempt in retali- 
ation to reduce the number of braceros entering the United States. The U.S. 
State Department, on the other hand, unsuccessfully protested the seizure of 
American fishing boats said to be operating in Mexican territorial waters. 
Outward calm was restored to Guatemala when the government agreed to free a 
number of students who had been jailed for subversive activities. Neverthe- 
less, medical and law students still refused to attend classes, and President 
Castillo Armas extended the state-of-siege for another 30 days. Orderly 
municipal elections in El Salvador resulted in a nationwide victory for the 
government-backed party. Plans were under way to limit the customs franchise 
granted to members of the diplomatic corps, one of whom had recently abused 
the privilege by introducing firearms into the country. President Lozano 
Diaz of Honduras sought unsuccessfully to eliminate political unrest in his 
country by exiling the leading figures of the Liberal party. Agitation 
continued, however, and Lozano Diaz felt obliged to send his regrets to the 
chairman of the Panama Conference. Leaders of Nicaragua's Conservative party 
appeared resolved to boycott the forthcoming presidential election if Presi- 
dent Somoza or any of his family were in the race. The inauguration of 
television service in Mdnagua did not shake the politicians' determination. 
Non-Communist labor chieftains in Costa Rica rejected a proposal to merge 
their organizations but agreed to form a liaison committee. The Conference 
of American Presidents dominated the scene in Panama, where police closed 
the frontiers and took other measures to protect the visiting chief execu- 
tives. Argentina's exiled dictator Juan Perén went to Nicaragua during the 
meeting "to avoid causing any embarrassment" to the Republic of Panama. 


General Batista declared that Cuba's next presidential election would be 
held in November 1958, and that, out of deference to the constitution, he 
would not be a candidate to succeed himself. No plots to unseat the Presi- 
dent were reported in July. Bauxite mining operations in Haiti were expected 
to begin early in 1957, thus adding a new source of. income for the poverty- 
stricken republic. Dominican police foiled an attempt to assassinate General 
Rafael Trujillo. Jestis de Galindez' book, La Era de Trujillo, was published 
in Santiago, Chile, but the author's disappearance remained a mystery. The 
Partido Estadista Republicano, out to win statehood for Puerto Rico and to 
"destroy the political monopoly of Luis Muffoz Marin," called for postponement 
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of the November gubernatorial election, charging that the electoral lists were 
fraudulent. 


While General Rojas Pinilla geared up his new Third Force Movement in 
Colombia, Liberal paladin Alberto Lleras Camargo and Conservative leader 
Laureano Gémez urged their rival adherents to bury the machete--in the 
dictator’s administration--and to "recreate the Colombian Republic." Economic 
difficulties also plagued the General: the peso reached the lowest level in 
history, and foreign creditors became noticeably anxious. Rojas understand- 
ably declined his invitation to the Panama Conference. To celebrate the 145th 
anniversary of Venezuela's independence, three officers were promoted to 
general. President Pérez Jiménez was formerly the only general officer in 
"the barracks of Gran Colombia," where everything but rank has been inflated. 
Plans to create an industrial complex at the confluence of the Orinoco and 
Caroni rivers were given unusual publicity, perhaps to offset criticism of 
Venezuela's dependence upon petroleum. Camilo Ponce Enriquez was finally 
proclaimed President-elect of Ecuador. Qutgoing President Velasco Ibarra 
claimed that army officers in Riobamba had conspired to kidnap him on June 29, 
but the accused insisted that they had plotted nothing more subversive than a 
soccer game for that date. Manuel Prado y Ugarteche was inaugurated as 
President of Peru, having beaten Fernando Belainde Terry and Hernando Lavalle 
in what some observers called the most nearly honest election in Peruvian 
history. Prado denied that he owed his victory to APRA, but he was expected 
to legalize that party and to grant amnesty to its exiled leaders. In 
Bolivia vociferous appeals on behalf of suspects in the unsuccessful June 
conspiracy ruffled the postelection calm. The government reorganized the 
Bolivian Mining Corporation as recommended by a private consulting firm. The 
Chilean Chamber of Deputies delayed President Ibanez' departure for the 
Panama Conference and then censured him for "not having taken measures against 
Peronista infiltration in Chile.” The new economic policy appeared to have 
begun to check inflation. 


President Aramburu announced that general elections would be held in 
Argentina late in 1957. The government continued to round up suspects after 
the June Peronista revolt, in which the local Communists denied complicity. 
The Soviet naval attaché in Buenos Aires was expelled from the country for 
undisclosed reasons. Moscow's campaign to persuade Russian and Eastern 
European expatriates that "you can go home again" has reportedly gulled at 
least 3,000 residents of Argentina this year. The rising price of bread and 
meat brought home the high cost of socialism in Uruguay. Opposition groups 
and dissident members of the Colorado majority proposed abolition of the much 
criticized collegiate executive. In Paraguay President Alfredo Stroessner was 
redundantly promoted te Division General. The government lifted restrictions 
placed upon the National University in 1947, but reports indicated that inter- 
vention continued. Plus ga change ... 


Friendly discussions between Brazil's President Kubitschek and President 
Eisenhower at the Panama Conference failed to mollify Brazilian nationalists, 
whose fulminations against U.S. "imperialism" continued unabated. Export- 
Import Bank loans totalling $151 million were widely interpreted as instru- 
ments of Yankee penetration. Vice President Joao Goulart maintained uneasy 
control during Kubitschek's absence from the capital, but even normally 
friendly newspapers summed up the President's six months in office as "plans, 
talks and trips.” 


Donald J. Alderson, Assistant Editor 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


On July 18, Generalissimo Franco celebrated the 20th anniversary of the 
military uprising in Morocco which signaled the beginning of the Civil War 
and his own rise to power. On the eve of the celebration the Caudillo 
delivered a retrospective summation of those years before a gathering of the 
Falangist National Council, calied together for the first time since 1944. 
He said that his regime was "perhaps not the perfect solution, but nothing 
made by man is perfect." He added that it was still "without a doubt the 
best government that Spain had ever had.” Franco remarked that United 
States aid would "from this point on accelerate the re-establishment of 
economic stability." He was referring to the military and economic as- 
sistance given by the United States in exchange for the use of various sites 
in Spain as air and naval bases. 


The United States initiated a new phase in military planning for the 
Iberian Peninsula in Juiy. Tripartite talks between the U.S., Spain and 
Portugal were held in Madrid to explore the role of the Iberian nations in 
the defense of Western Europe. Hitherto, the U.S. had dealt separately with 
Spain and Portugal in military matters, making arrangements with Spain under 
the 1953 U.S.-Spanish*agreement, and handling relations with Portugal either 
under the 1939 U.S.-Portuguese pact or within the framework of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), of which Portuga!l--but not Spain--is a 
member. Spain and Portugal had formerly considered peninsular defense 
matters bilaterally under an agreement signed originally in 1939 and renewed 
in 1948. The significance of the three-power discussions was felt to be that 
Spain might emerge on a comparable basis with Portugal with respect to the 
benefits now realized by the member nations of NATO. Furthermore, Spain 
would presumably achieve these benefits without assuming the responsibilities 
of membership in NATO. Spain reiterated during ‘he talks that since it 
incurred greater risk of Soviet aggression because of the U.S. military bases 
on its soil, it expected the United States to provide the additional as- 
sistance necessary for assuring an adequate defense. Further discussions 
were tentatively scheduled to take place in Octcber. 

‘ 

Ironically, while Franco's historic Moroccan adventure of 1936 was being 
recalled by official Spain during July other Spanish officials were in 
Tetuan, capital of the former Spanish Moroccan Protectorate, effecting the 
history-making transfer of authority of that area (H.A.R., IX: p. 272). 
Among the dignitaries present was the first Moroccan Ambassador to Madrid, 
Sidi Abd-el-Khalek Torres, who on June 29 had presented his credentials to 
the Spanish Chief-of-State. At last report the control of six governmental 
departments had been turned over to the Moroccans. 


The nationalization of the Suez Canal by President Gamal Abdel Nasser of 
Egypt received the endorsement of two of Spain's prominent publications. 
Arriba, organ of the Falange party, expressed enthusiasm over the Cairo 
government's move. The Roman Catholic newspaper Ya stated that Egypt would 
have the backing of all the countries of the "Hispano-American bloc" as well 
as of the Arab countries if the Suez question came up before the United 
Nations. These sentiments echoed the official Spanish policy of close and 
friendly relations with the Arab countries. 
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Continuing efforts to strengthen the Falange (H.A.R., IX: p. 271), 
Generalissimo Franco brought the Spanish University Students' Syndicate 
(Sindicato Espanol Universitario--SEU) under even stricter party control. 
The name of the organization was changed to Delegacién Nacional de la Falange 
(D.N.F.). The D.N.F. will govern all student activities, as did SEU, and 
every student will be obliged to join its ranks. 


Widespread publicity was given to a speech by Minister of Labor José 
Antonio Girén. In an address to the provincial delegates of the officially 
controlled syndicates, Girén demanded aid in carrying out a survey of labor 
conditions and workers’ complaints and demands. In this apparently 
realistic approach to the labor problem, Girén reportedly set a precedent by 
instructing the delegates to pay particular attention to the views of former 
members of left-wing unions, who have consistently been regarded by the 
regime as "subversive elements." The Minister of Labor told the representa- 
tives that "the government is firmly determined to raise the standard of 
living of the worker by giving him the wages that will enable him and his 
family to live properly." He said that the government would need the 
reports by September to put into effect a national readjustment of wages 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 103). Although many delegates regarded the survey as a 
skillful move to allay labor dissatisfaction, some doubted that it would 
result in a satisfactory solution to the workers' problems. 


The ire of Protestant leaders in Spain was evidenced early in July. A 
6,000-word letter in which they had appealed to the Chief-of-State for 
tolerance and fair treatment was published in a British newspaper before the 
Generalissimo had had a chance to read it. One church leader commented, "We 
might just as well have thrown the appeal into the wastebasket." Spanish 
Protestants have recently been the targets of repressive measures taken by 
the government. The Little Protestant Theological Seminary in Madrid, the 
only one of its kind in Spain, was closed on January 23 by the Ministry of 
the Interior. The action which capped the repression and reportedly 
provoked the letter of appeal was the seizure of Bibles and other devotional 
books from the Madrid office of the British and Foreign Bible Society in May 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 223). Although Catholicism is the state religion in Spain, 
the Constitution permits other faiths to be "tolerated," provided they do not 
proselytize or hold services open to the public. However, no laws have been 
initiated to reinforce this privilege. 


A spokesman for the Soviet Red Cross disclosed that a great number of 
Spaniards living in the Soviet Union will be permitted to return to Spain. 
Although the exact number of individuals was not available, it was reported 
that the majority had arrived in the Soviet Union as minors during the 
Spanish Civil War. Several others were said to be former members of the Blue 
Division, a force of Spaniards that fought with the Nazis against the 
Russians in World War II. 


Camille M. Cianfarra, Madrid correspondent of the New York Times since 
November 1951, was killed in the collision of the liners "Stockholm" and 
"Andrea Doria" on the night of July 25. Cianfarra was highly regarded by his 
colleagues for his outstanding ability in news analysis and reporting. An 
example of Cianfarra's ability to make news as well as report it was his 
coverage in January of the results of a secret poll conducted by the govern- 
ment among University of Madrid students (H.A.R., IX: p. 4). The findings 
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of this survey were highly uncomplimentary to the Franco regime. The issues 
of the New York Times which contained the reports and an editorial on the 
poll were banned in Spain, but the news leaked out. Cianfarra's reporting of 
this survey contributed to the eruption of the student riots from which 
repercussions are still being felt 


Harry Whitney, the American bulifighter, failed in an appeal before the 
Supreme Court in Madrid for a reversal of his six-year prison sentence. He 
was convicted on June 8 of "insulting the Spanish nation" in a verbal 
exchange foliowing a minor automobile accident in Madrid (H.A.R., IX: p. 273). 
The U.S. Embassy reportedly requested that his sentence be reduced to 
expulsion from the country. 


PORTUGAL 


On July ll, Lisbon’s evening newspapers, 0 Século and Diario de Noticias, 
carried an open letter of protest from 50 intel! ectuals, who criticized the 
regime's “authoritarian system of government." They scored the official 
control over public opinion by “unilateral methods,” and urged greater 
freedom to debate national problems. This privilege is now limited to 
government officials and members of the pro-Salazar Uniao Nacional, the only 
political organization permitted in» the nation. The government's morning 
paper, Diario da Manha, repudiated but did not publish the letter, editori- 
alizing that “after having enjoyed 30 years of internal peace" Portugal must 
not return to the "demagogic chaos” that divided the nation before May 28, 
1926, the date of the military revolt that eventually led to Salazar's 


dictatorship. The editorial praised the “frank, broad and lively" deliber- 
ations of the recent congress of the Uniao Nacional (H.A.R., IX: p. 273), 
implying that only that body could provide constructive criticism. Ob- 
servers agreed that official permission to publish the opposition letter at 
least indicated a growing moderation on the part of the government toward 
its adversaries 


A Portuguese military mission headed by Gen. Beleza Ferraz of the 
National Defense General Staff consulted in Madrid July 17-18 with Spanish 
and U.S. delegations on problems of defense coordination (See SPAIN). The 
three-power talks reportedly dealt with "important problems of peninsular 
strategy relating to the defense of Europe and to the safeguarding of the 
lines of communication between the Iberian peninsula and the United States." 
The discussions were to form the basis for further military deliberations 
tentatively scheduled for next October. Meantime, the London Economist 
suggested that the Portuguese have been watching the American attitude 
towards Goa closely and that Nehru’s recent cancellation of his trip to 
Washington might have had an indirect influence on Portugal's readiness to 
supply bases on its mainiand for NATO (H.A.R., IX: p. 275). 


The Gulbenkian Foundation for the Advancement of World Education, 
Science and Art, second in size to the Ford Foundation which is the world's 
largest, was launched in Lisbon by government decree on July 19. It was 
endowed by most of the $840 million fortune left by its founder, oil magnate 
Calouste Sarkis Gulbenkian, one of the world's richest men, when he died a 
year ago (H.A.R., VIII: p. 304). This will be a tax-free private foundation 
producing $14 million a year in trust funds, and is to be administered by a 
council of three to nine members, with a Portuguese majority. 
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According to latest reports, Portugal's 1956 commercial almond crop, 
estimated at 2,400 short tons, will be less than half the nation's average 
production (1949-53) of 5,100 tons. It is the second successive short crop, 
the 1955 crop having totaled only 3,400 tons. The 1956 production of edible 
dried figs is expected to be about the same as in 1955, approximately 11,000 
short tons. Current stocks of dried edible figs in Portugal are reportedly 


almost exhausted. 


MEXICO 


President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines was among the last American chief execu- 
tives to accept the invitation to attend the Panama conference of American 
heads of state (See PANAMA). There was great reluctance within the Mexican 
Government to take part in this meeting lest Mexico be compelled to approve 
a declaration which would alienate Russia, and this objection by Mexico 
undoubtedly influenced the final text of the Declaration of Panama. The 
Mexican press ridiculed the meeting before Ruiz Cortines agreed to attend 
and even then continued to denounce it as a U.S. scheme to make dictators 
appear respectable; Mexico's role in the meeting was described at the same 
time with lavish praise. President Ruiz Cortines met privately with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in the first presidential interview outside the official 
session to take place during the conference. In his speech before the 
congress, Ruiz Cortines affirmed the continual need for collective security 
but on a firmer economic basis. In acknowledging Latin America's cultural 
and economic problems, he stated that they were not taking advantage of 
recent scientific developments that would remedy some of the countries’ 


problems. 


Two American fishing boats from Brownsville, Texas, were captured by a 
Mexican patrol boat 135 miles from Tampico. They were towed to the port and 
held until officials set fines for illegal activity in Mexican territorial 
waters. The Texas Fishing Association maintained that the boats were outside 
the jurisdiction of Mexico. The U.S. State Department has protested to the 
Mexican Government but without success. Meanwhile, the U.S. Senate's 
proposal to spend $6 million for three coastguard ships to patrol the Gulf of 
Mexico was rejected by a joint committee of Congress, in spite of the efforts 
of Senator Lyndon Johnson and the Senate's unanimous approval. 


U.S. farm labor recruitment in Mexico decreased drastically during July. 
Monterrey's total dropped from 5,000 laborers daily to 100-200. The centers 
in Chihuahua and Irapuato were closed until the latter part of August, when a 
new demand for labor was expected. According to the Organizacién Regional 
Interamericana de Trabajadores, West Coast farmers are considering importing 
Japanese and Philippine laborers, since they can be hired at lower wages than 
those paid to Mexican braceros. 


In an effort to curb the international narcotics traffic, the U.S. 
Senate asked President Eisenhower to negotiate with the Mexican Government to 
prevent drug peddlers and consumers from crossing the border. However, 
Robert C. Hill, Assistant Secretary of State, objected that the Mexican 
Government would resent a request for a bilateral treaty, since they are co- 
operating in a United Nations effort to restrain traffic in narcotics and also 


have internal laws dealing with the problem. 
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The Mexican Government has not yet decided the fate of the exiled Cubans 
and others involved in the conspiracy to assassinate Cuban President 
Fulgencio Batista Of the 24 persons detained for questioning, 19 have been 
freed under strict surveillance until each case can be decided. Five are 
still in jail charged with illegal residence in Mexico and for participating 
in political activities contrary to Mexican law Fidel Castro Ruiz, 
considered the principal agitator, entered the country as a tourist; he has 
asked permission for himself and others to leave the country voluntarily. 
Meanwhile, revolutionary sources in Cuba have asked President Ruiz Cortines 
to intervene and free the prisoners Several exiles scheduled for depor- 
tation to Cuba have requested Mexican protection for fear of execution there. 
The Mexican Department of the Interior announced that it would conduct a 
thorough investigation on the legal status of all foreign residents in 
Mexico. The investigation was prompted at the time of the Cuban conspiracy 
when it was discovered that many exiled persons had entered the country 
illegaliy and were violating Mexican laws concerning refugees 


State elections were held with the inevitable success of the party in 
power, the Partido Revolucionario Institucional. Elections in some of the 
states were chalienged and declared fraudulent by opposition parties, the 
bitterest battle being fought in Chihuahua. In that state the most heatedly 
contested election that has occurred in Mexico for many years was held ina 
remarkably non-violent atmosphere. “The election of Teéfilo Borunda was 
denounced as fraudulent by the Partido de AcciOn Nacional (PAN). Juan 
Gutiérrez Lascuraéin, president of PAN, stated that the party would fight with 
all legal means to have the "people's vote respected" and would use the same 
tacties by which they had previously forced the removal of Oscar Soto Maynez 
from the governorship. PAN formed a "Caravan of Democracy” to go to Mexico 
City to appeal for federal intervention to enforce an honest count in the 
elections; PAN said there were hundreds of autos in the caravan, while PRI 
claimed there were only 30. In commenting on the election, the magazine 
Siempre declared that Borunda was "loved by the people." Manana said that 
his eiect:on was due in part to the newly enfranchised women who had been 
given the vote by PRI However, Excelsior agreed that Borunda owed his 
success, at least in part, to irregularities in the electoral process. 


There have been reports of unrest among PAN'’s younger members, who are 
dissatisfied with the party’s lack of accomplishments, its failure to 
strengthen its position in all but a few states, and its submission to the 
directives of one man--the founder, Manuel Gémez Morin. It is thought that 
if this faction grows the character of the party will be greatly changed. 
Meanwhile, that old enemy of the Carrancistas, José Vasconcelos, caused no 
little surprise by suddenly joining their camp. He appeared at a banquet of 
the Partido Nacionalista and is supporting its candidates. This year the 
party presented candidates in five states. The Carrancistas, who lost their 
positions when Obregén seized power, are still among the "outs." The PRI is 
the continuation of the Obregén faction; and although Vasconcelos served as 
Minister of Education with this group, he has long since broken with the PRI. 
Lombardo Toledano's Partido Popular presented candidates in Veracruz and 
Aguascalientes. It sponsored the First Youth Congress of its party, which 


was held July 13 in Mexico City. 


Mexican teachers staged another strike on July 3. The Secretary of 
Education offered a pay raise of 170 pesos, 24% above their current salary of 
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710 pesos a month ($54.80), but the teachers would not accept this and held 
out for 30%. President Ruiz Cortines granted the fringe benefits of a 
medical clinic, pharmaceutical discounts, and the establishment of 12 branch 
department stores to furnish goods cheaply. However, he would grant only the 
24% raise and pointed out that the pension laws would have to be changed to 
allow their request for retirement at full pay after 30 years of service, 
regardless of age. Secretary of Education José Angel Ceniceros and 

Enrique W. Sanchez, secretary general of the National Union of Education 
Workers, signed the agreement; this provoked a protest demonstration in 
which 300 teachers attacked a building where Enrique W. Sdnchez, Abel Ramfrez 
Acosta, Manuel Sanchez Vite and other union leaders were meeting. It was 
noticed that, in contrast to their behavior during the student strike, the 
police actively quelled the rioting teachers. In the following weeks there 
were further demonstrations and meetings of the dissatisfied teachers under 
the leadership of Othén Salazar. A committee was formed to present their 
petition to the President of the Republic; it pointed out that, in view of 
the increased cost of living, the request for a 30% raise was reasonable. 

The petition was received by the President's staff, but no action was 
reported. The General Director of Primary Education, however, announced 
that teachers failing to report for work would be in danger of losing their 
positions. 


José Angel Ceniceros, Secretary of Education, reported that the techni- 
cal commission of the Instituto Politécnico had had its first meeting on 
July 13. The objectives of the commission are to revise courses of study, to 
determine the types of schools and teaching that the economic development of 
the country needs and to study the plans of new buildings. The Institute's 
budget was increased by 10 million pesos. Funds were budgeted for the 
symphony orchestra’and for new technical equipment. Some agitation was still 
evident on the campus, as posters appeared urging students to renew the 
strike on the grounds that the authorities had not kept their promises. In 
response, a manifesto was issued signed by student leaders denouncing the 
agitation and asking President Ruiz Cortines to take action against the 
"foreigners" who were fomenting the trouble. 


The strike at the Escuela Normal Superior remained unsolved after two 
and a half months. The Secretary of Education declared that it was 
impossible to meet the strikers’ demands. Leader Ramiro Puch said that the 
students would seek the arbitration of President Ruiz Cortines. He also 
stated that the students of the Politécnico and of the Escuela Nacional de 
Maestros had pledged their support. Unrest in Benito Juérez University at 
Oaxaca, with clashes among the students, was being investigated by Governor 
José Pacheco Iturribarria to determine the presence of professional 
agitators. Strikes and agitation also continued in preparatory schools in 
Mexico City. 


On July 27, the National Union of Electrical Workers, led by Francisco 
Pérez Rios, negotiated a contract with the 40 plants under the control of the 
Federal Electricity Commission in the states of Coahuila, Durango, Nuevo 
Leén, Tamaulipas, Zacatecas, and San Luis Potosi. Demands were for a 30% 
raise, various fringe benefits, including a workers’ housing project to be 
financed by a surcharge of one-tenth of a centavo for each kilowatt gener- 
ated. Encouraged by the success in these states, the unions in the states of 
Michoac&n, Colima, Campeche, Tabasco, Chiapas, Oaxaca, and Yucat&n (also 


under the leadership of Pérez Ries) are asking for a 40% raise, fringe 
nenefits, and housing 


It is reported that Communist activities within the Department of Agri- 
culture are directed toward controlling the agrarian labor union. Under the 
leadership of Armando Vejar, this union is fighting Communist propaganda 
tending to confuse workers in an effort to get votes for Ricardo Soto Servin, 
Communist candidate for the union executive committee. Porfirio Garcia Leén, 
who led student riots at the University of San Nicolas de Hidalgo in Morelia, 
reportedly heads one of the Communist pressure groups Sources reveal that 
even members of the union’s executive committee are violating the law by 
threatening employees who are not voting for Soto Servin. 


The population increase of 800,000 a year puts a great responsibility on 
the government and on agricultural workers, declared the National Association 
of Harvesters The association feels that, with close cooperation of state 
and private industry, the increasing food needs of the country could be met. 
Not so optimistic is agricultural engineer Gonzalo Blanco Macias. According 
to his study, the population has grown from 19,653,552 in 1940 to 25,791,019 
in 1950 and to 29,675,323 in 1955. This growth is creating problems of 
“astronomic proportions." Said Blanco Macias, "Not to act now and quickly to 
bring within reach the means of controlling the birth rate is to leave our 
children a time bomb that will bring disaster within 20 or 25 years." In 
Mexico there are no planned parenthood clinics. Maria de R. Meza, founder of 
a school of nursing and one of social work, is working to establish them. 
Through her Committee on Child Welfare in Tijuana, she has advised many young 
mothers about birth control. However, because of the lack of planned parent- 
hood clinics, many women are said to cross the border to U.S. gectors for 
contraceptive prescriptions 


Salk immunizations against poliomyelitis continue in Mexico. In 
Guadalajara, an anti-polio crusade was begun, and 250 children were vacci- 
nated in one week. At the same time, in a fruitless effort to reduce the 
number of flies as a source of contagion, the city was asked to keep streets 
cleaner and to prevent livestock from wandering there. It is expected that 
within 10 months 30,000 children in the state of Jalisco will be immunized. 
The Secretary of Health indicated that the present production of Salk vaccine 
is about 100,000 doses a month, but this is expected to increase soon to 
150,000. It is calculated that 6 miliion doses are necessary to immunize all 
the children between the ages of 6 months and 5 years. 


On September 5, after years of preparation and study, a nation-wide 
campaign against malaria will be inaugurated by President Ruiz Cortines. 
Some 228 tons of D.D.T. are ready to be sprayed into every possible breeding 
place of the Anopheles mosquito. This procedure must be repeated in the 
next three years. It is hoped that by 1960 malaria will be wiped out in 
Mexico. The campaign's director is Dr Manuel Marquez Escobedo. At the 
present time, an estimated 23 million Mexicans (some 75% of the population) 
suffer from malaria, and there are about 30,000 deaths each year from the 


disease. 


The cover story of the July 6 Visién was entitled "The Dilemma of 
PEMEX," and analyzed PEMEX’s (Petréleos Mexicanos) unsatisfactory progress. 
Though last year PEMEX's capital investments totaled 989 million pesos, it 
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does not have capital for horizontal expansion into the chemical field and 
for building plants which could supply Mexico with fertilizers, insecticides, 
and plastics. It lacks sufficient funds to expand its net of pipelines and 
to explore the promising regions of Sinaloa and Baja California for new 
oilfields, which, with a refinery at Mazatlan, could supply the whole 
northwestern part of the country. 


Recently the salaries of PEMEX workers were raised 18%,.and Antonio 
Bermudez, director of PEMEX, asked that PEMEX prices be raised to meet the 
additional cost. Bermidez claimed that today PEMEX prices are 80% of U.S. 
prices, while before expropriation Mexico paid the U.S. price plus a 20% 
surcharge. Manuel German Parra said that PEMEX could not survive without the 
additional funds which a price raise would provide. He calculated that since 
expropriation the prices of most articles have risen between four and eight 
times, while those of PEMEX have risen only one and a half times. Neverthe- 
less, it would be difficult to break the tradition of PEMEX's low prices, 
which indirectly subsidize the industrialization of the country. According 
to Parra, these subsidies amount to 30 billion pesos from the time of the 
expropriation in 1938 to the present. If PEMEX had the amount it has 
sacrificed in subsidies, it would be able to make the necessary capital 
investments for rapid progress. 


The U.S. Export-Import Bank granted two loans to Mexico in July. One, 
for $26 million, went to the Cia. Fundidora de Fierro y Acero de Monterrey 
to help finance the formation of a subsidiary laminated steel company. The 
company's expansion will follow plans made from studies by the Freyn Engi- 
neering Department of the Koppers Co. of Pittsburgh, and by the Arthur G. 
McKee Co. of Cleveland. Total cost of the expansion is calculated at $35 mil- 
lion; the Mexican company expects to begin amortizing the bank's loan in 
1961. The second loan, of $292,000, went to the cooperative Manufacturera de 
Cemento Portland "La Cruz Azul,” of Jasso, Hidalgo, to purchase new equipment. 


Foreseeing a scarcity of iron and steel in the United States because of 
its recent steel strike and fearing that the U.S. industry will try to import 
Mexican iron and steel in spite of their prohibitive prices, the Secretaria 
de Economia Nacional clamped export controls on Mexican production in an 
effort to protect the domestic construction industry. Iron ore deposits 
extending over 6,000 hectares have been discovered in the municipality of Las 
Minas, Veracruz, and have been incorporated by the Comisién de Fomento Minero 
for exploration and exploitation. 


Juan H. Abdé, Jr., president of the newly-formed Camara Nacional de 
Manufacturas Eléctricas, stated that the goal of the association is to co- 
operate with the government in the electrification of the country. The 

group consists of 67 electric companies representing a capital of 325 million 
pesos. Electrification of the village of Santana Acatlaén, Jalisco, completes 
the first step in a 5-million-peso program that will bring light and energy 
to the south of the state. The Cia. Nueva Chapala in its modernization 
program has invested 4 million pesos in new equipment for its Rio Santiago 
plant and is planning to purchase new equipment and build dams on the Rfo 
Calderén and the Rfo Colimilla. The Comisién Nacional de Tarifas de 
Electricidad y Gas is finishing a study for the Secretaria de Economfa 
Nacional to be used as a basis for fixing prices. Various workers' organi- 
zations have registered objections, which have leftist, nationalist and anti- 
American overtones, since many of the companies involved are foreign owned. 
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As the disposal of some five miliion bales of U.S. surplus cotton got 
under way in the New Orleans market, it produced an immediate drop in the 
price of cotton on the Mexican market. These prices were 20 pesos under the 
300 pesos per quintal which the government announced it would try to support., 
The Banco de Comercio Exterior, in its publication Comercio Exterior, viewéd 
the U.S. cotton “dumping” as a challenge and an insult and said that Mexico 
must replace in quantity what will be lost in price; this policy will be re- 
inforced by reducing the 22% ad valorem export duty on cotton. The bank also 
said that an effort will be made to reduce the flow of braceros going to 
help with the cotton harvest in the U.S. 


Anderson, Clayton and Co, estimates that the production of Mexican 
cotton will be 353,780 bales less than last year. This 20% reduction means 
lower receipts for the producers. Before the crisis, the cotton producers 
supported a multilateral plan to displace the unilateral one with the U.S.; 
now Mexico is seeking bilateral barter agreements with European countries. 
The Confederaci6n Nacional de la Pequena Propiedad Agricola proposes creating 
a Bolsa Algodonera Mexicana to free Mexiean cotton growers from dependency on 
the cotton companies and to aliow them to make deals directly with foreign 
buyers. The confederation says that cirect dealings between foreign buyers 
and Mexican growers would be, if not a complete salvation before the U.S. 
floods the international market with its surpluses, at least a partial 
remedy. Companies like Anderson, Clayton, which now handle all sales, have 
been ignoring the government set price by buying cotton at 250-280 pesos a 


quintal. 


The Banco de Comercio Exterior says the export prospects for Mexican 
coffee are excellent. Coffee is second to cotton among Mexican agricultural 
exports, and the U.S. Department of Agriculture predicts that Mexico will 
export 1.2 miliion sacks this yeara substantial increase over last year's 
900,000. There is no agreement as to how much coffee Mexico and the rest of 
Latin America will have for export this year The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that it will be 50 million sacks; but Vito S&, chief of the 
New York office of the Brazilian Coffee Institute, says the estimated figures 
for the coffee harvest are too low and are responsible for the rise of U.S. 
retail coffee prices to $1.10 a pound. 


Discontent in the sugar growers’ organizations came to a head in July 
with their demand for an increase in the price of sugar. At the same time, 
the union of sugar refinery workers asked for a 40% salary increase. Eighty 
percent of the sugar producers are ejidatarios, and they say the financial 
returns from their small tracts of land are insufficient for their labor in 
view of rising costs. The sugar growers receive 50% of the base price of 
sugar (at present one peso), and the Unién Nacional de Productores de Azicar 
asked the Direccién de Precios for an increase of 50 to 72 centavos. 


The refinery workers threatened to strike, but received by presidential 
order a temporary 17% salary increase if they would postpone the strike for 
ten days. The demands for a rise in the price of sugar were not met, since 
the government holds that the rising production and labor costs can be 
absorbed within the present official price. As a result of the sugar dispute, 
there was a sudden scarcity of sugar in Mexican markets; merchants, antici- 
pating the end of the producer-refinery contracts and expecting that 
producers would demand higher prices, began to hoard the commodity and 
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created thereby an artificial scarcity. The secretary-general of the Unién 
de Productores de Azticar says that the 1956-57 sugar crop will be insuf- 
ficient to cover the necessities of local consumption, since a great number 
of sugar growers, unable to meet expenses, have left their lands; moreover, 
some 40 refineries, not able to meet rising costs, have closed. Only the 
large refineries and those which are subsidized can face this problem. 
Instead of exporting sugar as it had hoped, Mexico may have to import sugar 
at 2.30 pesos a kilo. 


In September a new price will be set by the government for maize; 
farmers requested that the present price of 610 pesos a metric ton be raised 
to 800 pesos. National consumption is estimated at 3.5 million tons a year, 
or 125 kilos per capita, and reports show that the national production this 
year will not be sufficient to meet the demand. The Banco Nacional de 
México reported that this year's wheat crop would be 20% above that of 1955 
and would make Mexico self-sufficient in this commodity. The bank said the 
1956 crop would be around 1,094,500 metric tons, compared with 919,511 for 
1955. 


Two hundred and twenty-eight ejidatarios have lost the agrarian rights 
to their land for having abandoned it for more than two years. The Mexican 
Department of Agriculture is studying the possibility of handing over the 
lands to those who, during the absence of the titleholders, cared for and 
cultivated them. The department recently published a pamphlet entitled "El 
Fraccionamiento ejidal,” stating the responsibilities and legal rights of 
ejidatarios. 


Alarmed by the slackening of the tourist trade, Francisco Villagran, 
Director general of Tourism, called two meetings in July to study the 
problem. The first, with representatives of 14 national and foreign airlines, 
was to discuss the further simplifying of tourist entrance into Mexico and 
the possibility of establishing a direct air route from Central America to 
Acapulco. The second meeting was held in Acapulco with the council of the 
Mexican Hotel Association, which agreed with Villagradn that one of the 
causes of the present tourism crisis was the lack of publicity. It was 
voted to spend some $300,000 in the United States and other countries. 

There has been an increase in the relatively small number of Canadian 
tourists, from 505 in 1944 to 10,000 in 1955. The total for this year is 
calculated by J. D. McBride, manager of the Canadian Pacific Airlines in 

“ Mexico, to exceed the 1955 figure; the airline alone expects to transport a 

minimum of 13,000 tourists. 


This year Mexico is spending 169 million pesos for 287 new roads and 
highways, many of which are to be finished before the end of the year. One 
new highway, from Villa Hidalgo, Jalisco, to the city of Aguascalientes, will 
connect with the international Mexico City-Ciudad Judrez highway. Zacatecas 
has a program of road building that will cost 2 million pesos. Nine million 
pesos is being spent for the construction of new roads in Tamaulipas. In 
Jalisco the highway from La Piedad to Zapotlanejo and from La Piedad to 
Pénjamo will be finished this year. July rains and floods damaged some 
highways. The region of Ciudad Manuel Doblado was so flooded that for almost 
two weeks the roads were impassible. The Mexico City-Guadalajara-Nogales 
road was washed out in two places, where it crosses the Mocrito and Sinaloa 
rivers. Roads in Sonora, Aguascalientes, Zacatecas, Michoac&én, Veracruz, and 
the Federal District were damaged. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 


GUATEMALA 


An uneasy calm replaced the violence which had prevailed in Guatemala 
during the last week in June Strikes by medical and law students ended , 
when the government agreed to free many students jailed for anti-government 
activities, but many students still refused to attend classes pending 
punitive action against police officials responsible for the action which 
resulted in the death of four students. Although the government emerged from 
the crisis in a strong position, the issues which had caused the violence 
were still unresolved 


The government removed the curfew law as order and tranquillity were 
gradually restored. Although an outward calm was evident throughout the 
nation, the government ordered the extension of the state of siege for an 

additional 30-day period. The government explained that the reasons for this 
extension included the appearance of a subversive handbill at the University 
School of Humanities, the fact that "the Communists are still very insolent," 
and that "we must still arrest many persons." 


President Castillo Armas, in a speech on July 3 which marked the second 
anniversary of the revolution which*brought him to power, pledged increased 
efforts to rid Guatemala of Communist influences After having accused 
Communist underground movements of attempting to dislodge the "Liberation 
Government," Castillo Armas stated that force will continue to be used 
against Red terrorism. 


The Guatemalan Government refused to grant political asylum to Ramén 
Villeda Morales, chief of the Honduran Liberal party, and two of his follow- 
ers who were exiled from their homeland by President Julio Lozano Diaz. After 
allowing the exiles to remain in Guatemala for five days, the government 
informed them that they would be given 24 hours to leave. Villeda Morales 
refused to acknowledge that he and members of his party had been refused 
asylum by the government. He maintained that he was a personal guest of the 
nation and that he had simply not made formal application to remain in 
Guatemala. Villeda did request an extension of the deadline in order to make 
arrangements for his contemplated entry into Costa Rica 


The government announced that Colonel Roberto Barrios Pena, anti- 
Communist leader during the regime of Jacobo Arbenz and staunch foe of Presi- 
dent Castillo Armas, had been granted asylum in the Dominican Embassy in 
Guatemala City. Colonel Pena was charged with having incited the anti- 
government demonstration and terrorist plot of June 24. 


Trade talks between Guatemala and West Germany (H.A.R., IX: p. 228) 
were officially suspended following a two-week deadlock. The impasse was 
reached when the German representatives insisted that Guatemala lift its 
embargo on trade with West Germany. The embargo had been imposed on June l 
under the provisions of a wartime law outlawing trade with enemy nations. 
Guatemala is still in a technical state of war with Germany pending the 
final settlement of wartime reparations claimed by Germany even though 
Guatemala had sold Germany 17,000 bales of cotton in 1954-1955. 
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President Castillo Armas inaugurated the first meeting of the Central 
American Committee of Industrial Organizations created in January as part of 
the United Nations economic integration program. This regional industrial 
system will allow the development of new industries within member nations 
while avoiding duplication, and it will permit the tariff-free sale of 
products throughout the region. 


Government sources announced the opening of a new cement company in El 
Progreso. The firm, Cementos Cruz, S.A., will have a production capacity of 
300 tons daily and a storage capacity of 200,000 tons. 


Sugar production in Guatemala has increased enough during the past two 
years, according to government sources, that it is now sufficient to satisfy 
the national demand. 


Guatemalan cotton exports were shipped in the following quantities 
during August-July 1954-1955: West Germany, 17,000 bales; Belgium, 8,000; 
Canada, 4,000; United Kingdom, 4,000; and the Netherlands, 2,000. Large 
quantities of cotton have also been exported by Guatemala to Japan, West 
Germany, the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, and Belgium during the first 
half of 1955-56. 


EL SALVADOR 


The government-supported Partido Revolucionario de Unificacién Demo- 
cratica (PRUD) emerged victorious throughout the country in orderly municipal 
elections held on July 1. The election board reported a total of 537,400 
votes for PRUD and.only 4,877 fer the opposition, which in some municipali- 
ties presented no candidates. 


El Salvador was represented at the Conference of American Presidents in 
Panama by President-elect José Maria Lemus. President Osorio was unable to 
attend. 
El Salvador became the 2lst nation to join the newly established affili- 
ate of the World Bank called the International Finance Corporation. The 

enabling agreement was recently signed by the Salvadorean Ambassador in 

Washington. 


The Instituto Salvadoreno de Fomento de la Produccién, a government 
development corporation, was inaugurated on June 1. Minister of Economy 
Mario Héctor Salazar was appointed president of the institute. Other minis- 
ters and several representatives of banking and industrial circles compose 
the board of directors. 


The Ministry of Finance announced that studies were being made to revise 
the unlimited customs franchise now granted to members of the diplomatic 
corps. This revision would be taken to prevent abuses of the privilege and 
to match the treatment received by Salvadorean diplomats abroad, where 
limited franchise prevails for the most part. The announcement was made 
without reference to the recent discovery of an attempt by a Commercial 
Attache of the Dominican Embassy in San Salvador to smuggle a small number of 
revolvers into the country. 
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HONDURAS 


The tension between the Lozanc Diaz government and the vupposition Liberal 
party came to a head in July when the President expel ed from the country 
several members of the party among whom were its leader, Ramon Villeda 
Morales, Oscar Flores, owner and editor of the Liberal daily El Pueblo, and 
Francisco Milla Bermudez, former member of she Honduran Council of State, and 
influential member of the party These men in particular were blamed for the 
disturbances of recent months, but their expulsion only served to increase 
agitation. In protest against the gcvernment's action, there was a general 
strike among university and high school students in Tegucigalpa, and sympathy 
strikes spread as far as the north ast cities of San Pedro Sula and La 
Ceiba. The President stated that the exiles would be permitted tc return tc 
Honduras only when peace was established and they renounced their "subversive" 


attitude. 


The expulsion of Oscar Flores and a police raid on El Pueblo moved the 
Inter-American Press Association to request the President “to return to that 
opposition journalist his right t. express poiiticai opinions by means of the 
printed word.” However, the President rejected the request on the grounds 
that Flores was ordered out of the country for reasons ‘of public health and 
security for my government 

The stormy atmosphere pervading the country extended to a meeting of the 
cabinet when Minister of Interior Salomon Jimenez Castro proposed that 
Tiburcio Carias Andino, one-time strong man, be expelled from the country too. 
Jimenez insisted that there was reason to believe that Carias Andino was 
behind the recent political demonstrations. Foreign Minister Esteban Mendoza 
objected that even if this were so, such a move would only serve to worsen an 


already too tense situation 


Because of the unrest in the country, President Lozano Diaz was unable to 
attend the conference of American presidents heid in Panama July 21-22. 
Through the Honduran Ambassador to Panama he expressed his regrets and reas- 
sured the Presidents that he was in complete agreement with the spirit of the 
"Declaration of Panama” (See PANAMA) 

When the National Constituent As-embly meets in October, a new Consti- 
tution will be presented for its approvai. This Constitution makes provisions 
for the abolition of the death penalty, the extension of the presidential term 
from six to seven years, state aid for primary education and new labor laws. 


NICARAGUA 


During a reception offered by Leonardo Aituve Carrilio, Venezuelan 
Ambassador in Managua, President Anastasio Somoza met with several leaders of 
the Conservative party. Among them were Adan Sequeira Areiiano, Eduardo 
Conrado Vado, Hernaldo Ziniga Padilla, José Antonio Artiles and Alberto 
Chamorro. During the interview President Somoza said that since the existence 
of the two historical parties (Liberal and Conservative) furthered the de- 
velopment of Nicaraguan democracy, it was regretable that the head of the 
Conservative party, Emiliano Chamorr®, opposed his party's participation in 
the coming elections. Sequeira Arei.ano replied that in his opinion the 
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Conservatives would gladly participate if the presidential candidate were not 
Somoza himself or one of Somoza’s relatives. He added that "absolute repudi- 
ation of presidential reelection has always been an irrevocable principle of 
the Conservative party.” 


Carlos Prado Corroto, who was sentenced to eight years in prison for his 
part in the abortive attempt on the life of President Somoza in 1954, was 
restored his liberty. However, Hernan Robleto, director of the Managuan daily 
La Flecha, and two other Nicaraguans were arrested and questioned over their 
possible | participation in a plot against the Somoza regime. Robleto was soon 
released and departed for Mexico but the other two Nicaraguans, whose names 
were not given, remained under arrest. 


Nicaraguan foreign trade in 1955 showed a substantial increase over the 
previous year. Imports reached $70 million, against $58.3 million in 1954, 
and exports reached $80 million, compared with $62.8 million in 1954. The 
government, concerned about the rising trend of certain kinds of imports, 
reclassified the goods in the three import lists, rescinded the prior deposit 
requirements for the first list, which now only includes medicinal and 
pharmaceutical products and vital goods for agriculture, and assigned higher 
prior deposit rates for all other imports. 


Government geologists reportedly discovered iron ore deposits in 
Nicaragua large enough for the industrialization of Central America. The 
government contemplates negotiating with foreign firms for exploitation of 
the mines. Another project being considered by the government involves a 
nationwide electrification program to harness 60,000 kilowatts from the large 
Tuma river falls. The multi-purpose project includes a hydroelectric plant 
and irrigation by-means of a huge dam that would divert the Tuma river over 
the Rio Viejo channel rather than letting it emoty into the Atlantic. 


Nicaragua's first television station is now in operation. Although few 
Nicaraguans have television sets, receivers have been installed at various 
points in Managua to stimulate interest in this mass communications medium. 


COSTA RICA 


On July 20, President José Figueres left with a party of five for the 
meeting of the American Presidents in Panama. During his absence Vice 
President RaGl Blanco Cervantes took charge as acting President. It was 
expected that after the meeting President Figueres would ask permission to 
visit Europe. Defense Minister Fernando Valverde Vega declared that he had 
been compelled to take measures to prevent attacks and international plots in 
connection with the Panama meeting. Ali passengers going to Panama were 
carefully watched and allowed to depart for that country only with a visa 
approved by the Panamanian Embassy. All exiles in Costa Rica were also under 


close surveillance. 


FETABRA, the Federation of Banana Workers, failed in its efforts to 
unite the principal Costa Rican labor organizations. These would include the 
main democratic federations, the Catholic Rerum Novarum and the National 
Confederation of Labor (C.N.T.), and would exclude the Communist-inspired 
General Confederation of Workers (C.G.T.). Spokesmen for the C.N.T. affirmed 
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that their group wanted to remain independent from any labor movement that 
might be involved in politics. They did say that they were willing to form a 
liaison committee of all the labor organizations to study proposed amendments 
to the Federal Labor Code. 


With the arrival in July of two "Francis"-type turbine generators for the 
hydroelectric project Costa Rica completed the first stage of an ambitious 
ten-year plan of electric power development. The nation has long been 
hampered in its industrial development by a shortage of power. The goal of 
the plan is to make 140,000 kw. available to the central area of Costa Rica 
by 1965. One of the new turbines produces 10,000 kilowatts and the other 
12,000. Before construction of the two plants the area was producing less 
than 40,000 kilowatts under maximum conditions. Power rationing will no 
longer be necessary. The hydroelectric plant at La Garita, 17 miles northwest 
of the capital, will soon be adding nearly 50% to the Costa Rican potential, 


PANAMA 


The special session of the Organization of American States was held in 
Panama July 18-22 to celebrate the 130th anniversary of the first Pan-American 
conference. The highlight of the occasion was a two-day meeting of the 
Presidents of the U.S. and all but two of the Latin American Republics, 
Honduras and Colombia. The 19 Chiefs of State signed a "Declaration of 
Panama" which emphasized their devotion to freedom, their dislike of totali- 
tarianism, and the importance of peace, and in which they pledged themselves 
to the economic development of their countries and to a united America. 


As a precautionary measure Panama closed its borders with Colombia and 
Costa Rica, and made a rigid check of all arrivals in the republic. The 
National Guard increased vigilance at the Hotel El Panam&, where many of the 
delegations were housed. 


Coinciding with the arrival of the American Presidents was the departure 
of former Argentine dictator, Juan D. Perén to Nicaragua "for a few days." 
The New York Times asserted that Perén was "politely hurried out" of the 
country, when word was reteived that Argentina's provisional president, Pedro 
Aramburu, had accepted the invitation to attend the conference. Perén 
explained that he left "to save the country in which I have been an exile 
from any embarrassment.” 


The Permanent Legislative Committee of the National Assembly approved 
contracts signed in May with the Panama Refining Company and the Petroquimica 
de Panama to build a refinery and a chemical petroleum plant to produce 
synthetic rubber and plastics. It was expected that the refinery would be 
operat ng within four years. 


A recent report showed that Panama's 1954-55 coffee crop produced 48,000 
bags of coffee, allowing the country to enter the world coffee market for the 
first time. The 1955-56 crop is expected to be less because of heavy rains 
in the blossoming season, and an increase in leaf disease, but 69,000 bags at 
least have been predicted for the 1956-57 crop. 
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CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


General Batista finally made clear his intentions regarding the much 
debated issue of the next national elections. Speaking at Matanzas on 
June 30, he rejected a proposal made earlier by Interior Minister Santiago 
Rey that the constitution be amended so that he could stand for re-election. 
He said that he would retire when his term ended to devote himself to 
journalism. A few days later, in Havana, in a "take-it-or-leave-it" gesture 
toward the opposition, which had been working for several months as a united 
front through Col. Cosme de la Torriente and his Sociedad Amigos de la 
Repiiblica (SAR), Batista declared that partial elections would be held in 
November 1957 and that presidential elections would follow one year later. 
The partial elections would be for local officials, governors, and part of 
the Congress; the rest would be chosen in 1958, and details would be worked 
out by Congress. 


The SAR rejected the idea of partial elections and had concentrated for 
months on immediate general elections of all officials from the President on 
down. Batista’s statement reopened the issue. Most of the leaders of the 
various factions of the two strongest opposition parties, the Auténticos and 
the Ortodoxos, immediately lined up squarely against partial elections. One 
exception was Ortodoxo Emilio Ochoa. Also in favoi' of partial elections was 
José Pardo Llada, well known opposition radio and television commentator. 
Batista admitted there had also been opposition to partial elections within 
the parties of his own coalition; many officials elected for four-year terms 
faced the prospect of losing office at the end of three. 

Pardo Llada's Movimiento de la Nacién, formed with the help of philoso- 
pher Jorge Manach in 1955 to consider political questions, voted to become an 
outright oppositionist party, taking the name Partido Nacionalista Revo- 
lucionario. Manach had dropped out after the first few months, but the 
organization recently attracted four vocal members of the House of Representa- 
tives. This group, which formerly called itself the Comisidén de Accién 
Democratica Independiente (CADI), was composed of Juan Amador Rodriguez, 
Conrado Rodriguez, Conrado Bécquer and Jorge Cruz. All except Amador 
Rodriguez participated in a hunger strike in January 1956 to force government 
action in the sugar strike. 


Labor decided to take a hand in the lingering Cuba-Dominican Republic 
dispute. Eusebio Mujal, secretary-general of the Cuban Federation of Labor 
(Confederacién de Trabajadores Cubanos-C.T.C.) announced that international 
stevedoring unions would start a general boycott on July 17 which would 
apply to all exports and imports to and from the Dominican Republic. It was 
not clear whether the important U.S. unions would also participate. Mean- 
while, Mujal was the target of critics within his own labor empire. 
Disgruntled leaders of the Federacién Nacional de Trabajadores de Azicar 
(F.N.T.A.), the all-important sugar workers union, which, with its 500,000 
members, comprises the principal unit within the C.T.C., were complaining of 
his ruthless domination of their organization. His latest victim was his 
former henchman, José Luis Martinez, president of the F.N.T.A., who was 
replaced by Rail Valdivia Pérez. 
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No new anti-Batista plots were announced in July. Most of the suspects 
arrested in June were released. A bomb was exploded in the tunnel under the 
Almendares River, Dut no one was hurt. Minor demonstrations occurred, but 
they seemed to lack the usual spirited student backing. For one thing, José 
Echeverria, newly re-elected president of the University Students Union 
(Federacion Estudiantil Universitaria), left to attend a student meeting in 
Chile. In Mexico, Fidel Castro and most of the members of his group were 
released by July 25 with the proviso that they leave the country (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 285; also see MEXICO). 


With the postponement of the Panama Conference and the comparative quiet 
prevailing in Cuba, General Batista decided to attend the two-day presi- 
dential conclave. Considerable importance was attached to the meeting by all 
the news media, not for any concrete accomplishments, but for the precedent 
whereby the American heads of state might discuss significant matters of 
mutual concern in the future. Reporter Henry Wallace succeeded in capturing 
a noteworthy record of the conference in his photo-essay which appeared in 
Bohemia for July 29. His shrewdest observations were those in which he let 
the facial expressions of the persons depicted tell just what they thought of 


each other. 


Economic conditions continued favorable. Sugar production to June 15 
was reported at 4.6 million long tbdns and invert molasses at 212.6 million 
gallons. Prices remained satisfactory. Exports and imports to and from the 
U.S. during the period January through April for 1956 balanced each other at 
$169 million, up $15 million for the same period in 1955. Foreign Commerce 
Weekly predicted increased interest by U.S. investors on the basis of the 
current showing. Cuban American Oil Co. brought in another well in central 
Cuba estimated to produce about 600 barrels per day. Although Cuba has not 
begun to supply enough oil for its own use, many optimistic investors were 


buying oil shares. 


News about the Havana Tunnel venture previously featured the name of the 
building contractors, the Société des Grands Travaux de Marseille, and the 
barter arrangement for sugar by which they are being paid. World Highways, 
however, named several U.S. companies which have played an important role in 
the project. Coverdale and Colpitts were retained for traffic analysis, 
Palmer and Baker and Raymond Concrete Pile Co. carried out engineering 
studies, and the Frederick Snare Corporation is supervising construction for 
the Havana Tunnel Development Company. Overall planning, including that for 
the new community of Havana del Este, was done by Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill. 


The new city has an elevation of about 200 feet above sea level, 
compared with 5 to 10 feet for present-day Havana. The principal avenue of 
Havana del Este will be 300 feet wide with 14 lanes for traffic. Crossings 
at grade will be eliminated, but there will be an underpass every half mile. 
Parks and green belts will comprise more than 15% of the new residential 
area, and the commercial sector will have plazas and special pedestrian 
avenues. The tunnel proper will cost about $35 million and is being built in 
five great concrete sections each 73 feet wide, 360 feet long, 24 feet high, 
and weighing about 16,000 tons. They will be floated into place from a 
specially built drydock. The tunnel will provide four lanes for traffic. 
Completion date has been set for December 1957. 
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No action was expected in the current session of the U.S. Congress on 
the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation between the U.S. and Haiti 
pending approval by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. According to the 
New York Journal of Commerce, the absence of any action on the treaty is due 
to the omission of the standard clause granting freedom of worship to 
nationals of the other country (H.A.R., IX: p. 20). The treaty, one of the 
standard series binding the governments of the U.S. and of other countries to 
mutual assurances of non-discriminatory and fair treatment in the fields of 
investment and trade, was signed on March 3, 1955, by Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon and Ambassador Roy Tasco Davis for the U.S. and Mauclair Zéphirin 
and Marcel Fombrun for Haiti. 


The new Sugar Act, recently passed by the U.S. Congress, raised the 
quota of Haitian sugar coming into the U.S. from 2,909 tons to 3,278 tons. 
Although sugar stands only third highest in the list of Haitian exports, it 
is still an important part of the national economy. This year's crop is 
expected to reach some 67,000 tons. 


Coffee exports are expected to be higher this season. Registered sales 
of coffee as of May 31 amounted to 323,391 bags weighing 80 kilos, exceeding 
last year's exports by 123,323 bags. 


Bauxite mining operations are expected to start early in 1957 by the 
Reynolds Haitian Mines, Inc., a subsidiary of Reynolds Metals Co. Although 
bauxite deposits were discovered on the island in 1943, along with other 
metal deposits, the Reynolds operations will be the first modern exploi- 
tation of Haiti's mineral deposits. Facilities have been constructed at the 
company's pier near Mirago@&ne on the southern peninsula and shipments will be 
made from there to the La Quinta alumina plant operated by Reynolds Metals at 
Corpus Christi, Texas. The facilities are designed for a regular production 
of 400,000 tons per year, with reserve capacity sufficient to process 


900,000 tons yearly. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


On July 16, Jestis de Galindez' book The Era of Trujillo, in which the 
author acathingly analyzed the 25-year rule of the Dominican dictator, went 
on sale throughout Latin America, the United States and Canada. Meanwhile, 
the mystery of Galindez' disappearance remained unsolved. The rector of the 
University of Santo Domingo, Pedro Sdnchez, stated recently that the 
Dominican Government has "definite proof” that Galindez was political secre- 
tary to Manuel Irujo, Minister of Justice in the "Communist government” of 
Madrid during the Spanish civil war. The university official charged that 
Galindez had been responsible for the execution of 11 Spanish bishops and 
hundreds of other people in his role as government prosecutor. 


U.S. Justice Department records reveal that Galindez reported collecting 
more than $1 million in behalf of exiled Basques during the last seven years. 
The U.S. Government under the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1949 
requires a detailed report every six months of collections and distribution 


of cash by aliens. 
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An abortive attempt to assassinate General Rafael Trujillo was reported 
by the United Dominican Democratic Front in Mexico City. It is said that a 
bomb was found by police in a new church in the city of Meca where Trujillo 
was to have attended opening services later in the day. Numerous persons 
accused of complicity were arrested. 


PUERTO RICO 


Luis Ferré, one of the leaders of the pro-U.S.-statehood Partido 
Estadista Republicano (PER), accepted the party nomination for Governor of 
the island. He said the ambition of his party was "...to destroy the politi- 
cal monopoly of Luis Munoz Marin...and to realize the ideal of U.S. statehood 
for Puerto Rico." Meanwhile, Senator Miguel Garcia Méndez, party boss of the 
PER, asked for a suspension of Puerto Rico's November general elections, 
alleging that the electoral lists were fraudulent. The president of the 
Election Board had previously stated that the lists were incorrect, but said 
that there was not enough time to correct them before the coming elections. 
Garcia Méndez called for Munoz Marin to convene the Legislative Assembly in 
a 24-hour special session to approve a constitutional amendment allowing 
elections to be postponed and to approve corresponding amendments to the 
electoral law. 


Puerto Rico's principal crop, sugar, which, with manufacturing, is the 
mainstay of the island's economy, was facing a disappointing harvest. Some 
mills have already stopped grinding without filling their quotas and it 
appeared that the island would for once not meet its over-all quota, 
currently about 1,080,000 tons. There was a lower average sucrose yield than 
in 1955, and production costs were higher. Because of the recently-signed 
minimum wage bill calling for higher hourly rates, six of the island's sugar 
mills may not operate in 1957. 


The port of Mayaguez has been closed since May due to a series of "wild- 
cat" strikes, violence, and bad feeling between the large shipping companies 
and the longshoremen's union. Meetings were held during July between the 
shipping companies, government officials, and union representatives with a 
hope that a solution would be reached by fall. Other shipping companies have 
decided to postpone their request for an increase in sugar shipping rates 
between Puerto Rico and the U.S. following protests by the Puerto Rican 
Government, which plans to make a study of the proposed rate increases. 


A manufacturer of chemicals is reportedly contemplating the establish- 
ment of a large plant near Ponce. An initial investment of $30 million is 
planned with an expansion to $60 million later. The plant will be near the 
present largest single enterprise in Puerto Rico, an oil refinery. If the 
new company moves in, there will be three major industries in a small area 
near Ponce, and their aggregate capital investment will be more than $100 mil- 


lion. 


Puerto Rican officials went on record for improving the already extensive 
air service between the U.S. mainland and the island at the August hearings of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. The hearings were to be resumed in September, 
when the board would hear the petitions of eight airlines for authorization to 
improve existing facilities or start new services. 


i 
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GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


President Marcos Pérez Jiménez offered to contribute 100 million boli- 
vares ($33 million) to create a fund for economic aid to the American 
Republics if the other countries of the continent would agree to contribute 
in proportion to their national budgets. The offer to help in the creation 
of an Inter-American Economic Fund was made as Pérez Jiménez signed the 
Declaration of Panama at the end of the meeting of American Presidents. It 
was announced by Warren Stevenson of the World Bank that Venezuela was the 
only Latin American country which did not seek financial support from that 


institution. 


The Venezuelan Army, long characterized by a complete absence of 
generals, was given three new ones on July 5, the 145th anniversary of the 
nation's independence, bringing the total to a modest four. Raised to the 
grade formerly held only by President Pérez Jiménez were: Defense Minister 
Oscar Mazzei, Acting-President during the meeting of American Presidents, 
Communications Minister Luis Felipe Llovera Paez and Army Chief of Staff 
Rémulo Fernandez. The nation's press joined the anniversary celebration 
with applause for Venezuela's prosperity, citing its position as the world's 
second largest petroleum exporter as the key to that success. 


A documentary film, "La Cenicienta de America," appeared which, ac- 
cording to ex-President Rémulo Gallegos, sought to show that Venezuela 
exists "thanks to oil,” and that prior to the exploitation of oil by foreign 
interests the country was not only poor but primitive. Gallegos wrote in 
Venezuela Democraética, published in Mexico by exiled members of Accién 
Democratica, that the movie was designed by the Creole Petroleum Corporation 
and other oil companies to be shown in Mexico where oil production is 
nationally controlled. Companies thrown out of Mexico in 1938 by President 
Cardenas are still hoping to be readmitted, Gallegos asserted. He declared 
that oil prosperity has brought Venezuela a too rapid depletion of its 
resources and a lack of agricultural workers, making heavy importation of 
food stuffs from the U.S. necessary. 


More oil concessions were granted by President Pérez Jiménez in the Lake 
Maracaibo and Colombian border area. Eight blocks totaling 80,000 hectares 
were distributed to the following companies: one block each for Hancock Oil 
with Signal Oil and Gas, Sun Oil with Atlantic Refining, Shell Oil, and 
Creole Petroleum; and four to Mene Grande. Prices as high as $6,000 a hectare 
will be paid for some of these concessions. 


The industrialization of the Guayana region of Venezuela has received 
new impetus with the findings of commercially worthwhile bauxite deposits. 
Henry J. Kaiser interests were considering establishing an aluminum plant 
there. The industrialization nucleus of the area is to be a steel plant and 
a large hydroelectric power station which will harness the Caronf River, a 
tributary of the Orinoco. The first stage of the hydroelectric plant, which 
will be completed in 1958, will be 200,000 kilowatts. Then an addition of 
600,000 will be started. According to the New York Times, studies indicate 
that potential energy available on the Caroni may exceed that of the St. 
Lawrence or Columbia River. At times the flow reaches 15,000 cubic meters a 
second--greater than that of any of the North American rivers. 
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The Guarico River dam project is scheduled for completion before next 
year's July-November rainy season. When completed a 57,200-acre reservoir 
will be available to irrigate some 275,000 acres of pastures during the dry 
months The project is expected to result in a quintupling of. cattle 
production. This is one of several irrigation projects now under develop- 
ment by the Ministry of Agriculture to provide water for 2.5 million acres 
in various parts of the country 


Rich phosphate deposits found recently in the Riecito zone of the state 
of Falecén amounted to 4 million metric tons, which it is estimated will take 
care of the internal need of the petro-chemical industry for 20 years. 


More than 100 million bolivares will be invested by the Worker's Bank 
during the first part of the current fiscal year for middle class housing. 
The main projects will be in sections of Caracas. Meanwhile, bids were 
sought by the Ministry of Public Works for a bridge to cross the entrance to 
Lake Maracaibo. The projected bridge will be about six miles long and will 
cost over $50 million. The idea of a parallel or adjoining railroad bridge 


was also suggested. 


Business continued to be good for all except automobile distribyptors, 
who were affected by a surplus of cars from the U.S. However, price 
reductions by American suppliers seemed to be helping to alleviate the 


situation. 


According to La Esfera of Caracas, experts estimated that the population 
of metropolitan Caracas would grow from its present one million to exceed two 


million in 10 years. 


French Foreign Minister Christian Pineau announced that he would go to 
Caracas in October to preside over the Fourth Conference of the Chiefs of the 
French Diplomatic Missions in Latin America. 


The Pan America Union reported that a team of archeologists had 
uncovered some of the buildings of Nuevo Cadiz on Cubagua Island in the 
Caribbean. The town, the first founded by the Spanish in South America, sent 
Venezuela’s first exports of petroleum to Europe. Being excavated under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Education, the site had been forgotten and 
overgrown for more than 400 years. 


Some 50,000 children under the age of five received Salk anti-poliomye- 
litis vaccine at the end of the month in the first stage of a program which 
will be extended to include 500,000 children. The vaccine was bought from 
the U.S. by the Venezuelan Government at a cost of $3 per dose. 


COLOMBIA 


During July the news from Colombia reflected anxiety on the part of both 
the government and the opposition. The essential question in Colombia was 
not whether the Rojas Pinilia regime could endure but how long. Continuing 
his attempt te garb the government in a cloak of popularity, Rojas Pinilla 
convened an assembly of department governors, chiefs of intendencies, and 
military ieaders for the purpose of organizing the recently-inaugurated Third 
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Force movement (H.A.R., IX: p. 291). Gen. Calderén Reyes was appointed chie?r 
of staff of the new organization. The maintenance of public order was a major 
topic of discussion at this meeting. 


Other efforts to strengthen and perpetuate Rojas Pinilla's government 
were seen in the proclamation by the Administrative Council of Caldas Depart- 
ment of Rojas Pinilla as a presidential candidate for the period 1958-1962 
and in the President's reiteration of confidence in Gen. Pioquinto Rengifo, 
Governor of Antioquia, who was nursing feelings injured in last month's 
dispute with the President's daughter (H.A.R., IX: p. 293). 


While the government was making efforts to consolidate its position, 
Liberal Lleras Camargo traveled to Spain for an anomalous meeting with arch- 
Conservative leader Laureano Gémez. On July 24, Gémez and Lleras Camargo 
signed a joint declaration in which they recognized that the unity of the two 
parties was of “primordial urgency" for the purpose of expressing the 
Colombian people's “immense displeasure" at the shambles that Rojas Pinilla 
has made of Colombian civil government. This document stated that it was 
necessary and possible to create a government or a succession of governments 
through a coalition of the two parties until such time as democratic insti- 
tutions would be strengthened sufficiently to function without fear of 
military coups or interference by factors incompatible with democratic 
government. The document also stated that the guerrilla banditry in Colombia 
was an attempt by savage men to obtain through outrages committed against 
life and property the same special privileges enjoyed by those who operate in 
the highest spheres of government in the capitol. Lleras, titular head of 
the Liberal party, and Gémez, reputed to be Colombia's most influential 
Conservative, strongly denounced the abandonment of the "traditional" 
practices of honesty and honorable government. 


These views were seconded by Time magazine and by Pedro Pablo Camargo, a 
Colombian Conservative and intermittent correspondent of Mexico City's 
Excelsior. Time stated that Rojas Pinilla, who before taking power lived in 
a modest rented house, had become a multi-millionaire and the nation's number 
one cattleman. Camargo, in a letter to Excelsior’s editor, said that deposits 
amounting to $80 million had been made in New York banks in the name of Rojas 
Pinilla. In a manner reminiscent of the action of a West Texas cattleman who 
immortalized a winning poker hand by registering it as his cattle brand, 

Rojas chose to brand his recently-acquired herds with the "lucky" number 13 in 
~ commemoration of the date on which he assumed power. Camargo, who charac- 
terized Colombia's present government as the first "Creole" military 
dictatorship in the nation's history, said that in Bogota's new officers club, 
the swimming pool and glassware alone cost $2 million. 


Guerrilla violence continued along the Magdalena River watershed (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 293). A North American engineer, Jesse Robert New of San Antonio, 
Texas, and Jorge Rojas Otalora, a relative of the President, were the latest 
victims of the guerrillas. New and an unidentified Hungarian companion who 
were engaged in oil exploration work for the Texas Company were hacked to 
death by machete-wielding guerrilias during an attack on the oil company camp. 
Rojas Otalora, who worked for the Paz del Rio steel mill, met his death in a 
similar manner in the same general area. 
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In response to these reports, Lleras Camargo, continuing in his role of 
peace-maker, directed a letter to the Liberal party leaders in Antioquia, the 
department which embraces the principle area of violence, in which he called 
for an all-out effort towards pacification and recommended that departmental 
Liberal leaders express condolences to the family of Conservative engineer 
Berrio, killed by guerrillas in June He also recommended that they publicly 
express their emphatic disapproval of such violence. 


Since his re-entry into politics Lleras Camargo has had to play the 
difficult role of head of the opposition in Colombia. His philosophical 
abhorrence of violence had earned him a reputation for timidity among some of 
his more extreme compatriots, who feel that his attempt to marshall the forces 
F of public opinion into effective non-violent action against Rojas Pinilla has 
: little chance of success. 


Although largely successful in controliing press criticism domestically, 
Rojas has been the object of considerable censure from abroad. The president 
of the Inter-American Press Association ¢IAPA), James G. Stahlman, directed 
an open letter to the dictator in which he described the unhappy destinies of 
past despots. H@ warned that the repression of a people who had known 
freedom would result in their becoming "an unhappy restless populace, full of 
resentment and latent violence.” Rojas Pinilla’s displeasure was reflected 
in the adverse reaction of the pro-government press. Manuel Mosquera Garcés, 
president of the government-sponsored National Pres: Commission (H.A.R., 

IX: p. 292), protested the "disrespectful" tone of Stahlman's letter and 
accused IAPA of lacking knowledge of Colombian problems and also of having 
leaders affiliated with Communism, charges which Stahiman immediately denied. 


Many who ‘doubt the efficacy of moral opposition believe that Rojas 

Pinilla’s denouement will probably result from the economic instability 

toward which the country is drifting The Colombian peso has reached its 

lewest level in history. Although stili officialiy pegged at 2.50 pesos per 

dollar, as July ended the free market rate was fluctuating around 5 pesos 

per dollar. The “fifty-fifty plan" (H.A.R., IX: p. 294) for liquidating 

Colombia's foreign obligations has resulted in what was styled by two New 

3 York trade groups as a “virtual moratorium on the present commercial backlog" 

é and "a retroactive devaluation of currency." Despite government emphasis on 
the voluntary nature of the plan, New York trade reports indicated that 
Colombian authorities planned a "freeze" of payments on obligations that 
debtors did not choose to clear off under new procedures. The New York Times 
stated that in the light of Colombia's low dollar reserves a continuing 
priority to dual-rate payments was tantamount to indefinite postponement of 
those on which debtors held out for full liquidation at the official rate. 
Both New York's Commerce and Industry Association and its Foreign Credit 

Interchange Bureau asked the State Department to intercede with the 

Colombian Government against the dusl-payment system. 


Jaime Tobén Villegas, president of Colombia's National Federation of 
Businessmen (FENALCO), predicted that unless the government modified its 
present procedures the current foreign trade debt (estimated at $240 million) 
would increase to $350 million by December 31, 1956. Tobén Villegas added 
that "transitory and artifical” regulations were not adequate, but that 
fundamental revisions such as decreased government spending and a balanced 
budget were needed to remedy Colombia's adverse foreign trade situation. 
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Another indication of Colombia’s unsound economic condition was the 
institution of new "public order" bonds which, according to Treasury Minister 
Carlos Villaveces, would help defray army expenses incurred in re-establish- 
ing order, principally in Tolima and in the Magdalena River valley. The 
bonds, issued half in 1956 and half in 1957, will be accepted at nominal 
value as advance payments on 1957-1958 income taxes. Villaveces said that 
the only alternative to this bond issue would be the financing of acceler- 
ated military expenditures through the reduction of allocations for public 


works. 


During his visit to Colombia shortly following the Conference of the 
Chiefs of State at Panama, John Foster Dulles cautiously expressed U.S. 
concern over press censorship, non-payment of outstanding commercial debts, 
and new outbursts of anti-Protestantism recently reported in Colombia. 

Dulles took care not to give an impression of wishing to interfere in 
Colombian internal affairs. Although Dulles’ visit was allegedly intended to 
glove the mailed fist of the dictator, Colombians opposed to the government 
were angered at the honor to Rojas Pinilla which the Dulles visit seemed to 


imply. 


President Rojas Pinilla did not attend the Panama conference because he 
was offended by the action of the Panama legislature in censuring his closing 
of El Tiempo in August 1955, according to the pro-government Bogota daily La 
Paz. La Paz stated that the Panama legislature should apologize to the 
Colombian President for what it called interference in Colombian internal 


affairs. 


The exercise of Catholic prerogative in Colombia as conceived by the 
Church hierarchy was demonstrated when Crisanto Cardinal Luque denounced 
Gerardo Molina (H.A.R., IX: p. 78) as a Marxist and a materialist and stated 
that his appointment as rector of the Free University of Bogota was a grave 
danger to Colombian youth. Molina, a Socialist but not a Communist according 
to Semana, was deposed as rector of the National University of Colombia in 
1944 after similar accusations by the then Archbishop of Colombia, Ismael 


Perdomo. 


The director of education of Bolivar Department, Lacides Moreno, refused 
to allow the opening of an evangelical primary school in the city of 
Magangué. The Evangelical Confederation of Colombia (CEDEC) said that in view 
of the fact that only 36% of the primary-school-age children of the department 
were enrolled in schools, the inescapable conclusion was that the department 
director as well as the national director of education think that an 
illiterate Colombian is better thanone educated by Protestant teachers. 


ECUADOR 


After much delay in rendering a final decision on the outcome of the 
June 3 national elections, the Supreme Electoral Court on July 27 proclaimed 
Camilo Ponce Enriquez, Conservative party candidate, the President-elect of 
Ecuador. The official results were as follows: Ponce Enriquez, 178,421; 
Clemente Huerta, Frente Democradtico Nacional (F.D.N.) candidate, 175,378; 
Guevara Moreno, Concentracién de Fuerzas Populares (C.P.F.) nominee, 149,900; 
and Chiriboga Villagémez, running on the "Velasquista” party ticket, 110,317. 
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; The F.D.N. impugned the electoral court’s decision, charging that the clergy 
a and President Velasco Ibarra had exerted coercion in the elections. The 
electoral court, which had been studying alleged irregularities during most 
of July, annulled the votes from the Zaruma and Pin cantons of Del Oro 

: province. Observers estimated that as a result of this ruling, Ponce 

x Enriquez lost some 5,000 votes. Ponce Enriquez protested that the annulment 
} of votes would lead to grave consequences, 


President Velasco Ibarra revealed that a subversive movement to arrest 
him and overthrow the government was to have taken place in Riobamba on 
June 29. While the President and Minister of Defense Alejandro Ponce Luque 

a were flying to Riobamba to attend a ceremony at Maldonado College, they 

F received word of the plot by radio, and promptly returned to Quito. 

Governor Adolfo Gomez of Guayas province stated that Colonel Victor Manuel 

‘ Sandéval of the military garrison in Riobamba had held a meeting with his 

3 officers to plot the arrest of the President upon his landing in that city. 

Es According to Major Leonardo Granja, chief of a mechanized unit stationed in 

‘ Riobamba, Colonel Sandoval proposed that the arrested President be sent to 

& Panama aboard an Air Force plane. Granja added that military units in Quito 

4 and other provinces were connected with the plot in favor of making Colonel 

Reinaldo Varea, ex-Minister of National Defense, President of Ecuador. The 
Military Court of Justice, meanwhile, started proceedings to establish the 

F identity of the parties involved in the conspiracy. Colonel Sanddéval denied 

3 before the Court that he had proposed any subversive plan to his officers, 


adding that he discussed with them only sports events of their units. 
‘ 


Eight persons were arrested in Quito as a result of sporadic street 
demonstrations in which marchers shouted "Down with Ponce and down with 
fraud." Motorcycle and mounted police fanned out to break up the demon- 
strations. Unidentified persons fired shots at the residence of Rubén 

Palacio Garcia, member of the Supreme Electoral Court. Observers believed 
that these shots were to intimidate Palacio Garcfa at a time when the 
tabulation of the Presidential election returns was drawing to an end. 


President Velasco Ibarra reversed his decision not to attend the 
Panama Conference of American Presidents. Before his departure on July 20, 
the Diario del Ecuador had-editorialized that it was distressing for the 
Ecuadoreans not to have their President attend the conference, where 
discussions might be fruitful for Ecuador. 


The President stated in a recent press conference that the border 
problems pending between his country and Peru had not yet been solved. He 
added that the Rio pact (H.A.R., VIII: p. 422) is no longer practical 

because of "geographic circumstances." He criticized "one-track minds on 
territorial problems," and said that he could not accept having everything 
always work to the disadvantage of smaller states. 


An effort to produce enough cotton for the country's needs is being 
made through experiments conducted by the United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (F.A.0.). New varieties of cotton being tested are 
FY expected to yield two or three times more than the native cotton. In recent 
years Ecuador has produced 12,000 bales annualiy and has had to import 

5,000 bales per year. 
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In the last ten years Ecuador has been one of the few Latin American 
nations to improve the exchange value of its currency with respect to the U.S. 
dollar. The sucre reached its maximum strength in December 1955 when it was 

worth 17.40 per dollar. 


The two principal airports of the country located in Quito and Guayaquil 
are now being modernized to accommodate larger airplanes. Smith Engineering 
and Construction Company is carrying out the project, and Airways Engineering 
Corporation is serving as a consultant. Both are U.S. firms. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 


PERU 


The unusually brilliant inauguration of the newly elected President, 
Manuel Prado y Ugarteche, occurred on July 28, Peruvian Independence Day, in 
accordance with national custom. At 6:12 p.m., before the first legislative 
session of the new Congress, Prado was sworn into office by the president of 
the Senate, José Galvez, who tied across the chest of the new Chief Executive 
the sash of office brought from the bedside of retiring President Manuel 
Odria by the president of Odria's military cabinet, Juan Mendoza. Odrfa's 
thigh, fractured when he fell in his residence on June 14, prevented his 
participation. On June 29, he flew to Washington for treatment at Walter 
Reed Hospital. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles was the U.S. representa 
tive at the inauguration. 


The election of Prado, head of the Pradista party (Movimiento Demo- 
cratico Pradista) and former President (1939-45), was officially confirmed by 
the National Electoral Board on the afternoon of July 13. He defeated his 
opponents, Fernando Belaitinde Terry and Hernando Lavalle, by polling 46% of 
the total vote. Final returns, with 79.3% of the registered electorate 
voting, gave Prado 568,443 votes, Belatiinde 457,977, and Lavalle 222,595. The 
Electoral Board also announced the expected election of Luis Gallo Porras and 
Carlos Moreyra y Paz Soldan, Prado's running mates, as first and second Vice- 
Presidents of the Republic, respectively. 


Although final congressional results were not officially announced, it 
was evident that few of the members of the 1950-56 Congress, composed of 
legislators favorable to the Odria administration, would be returned. 
Incomplete returns showed Pradistas with the greatest number of senatorial 
seats, and independent candidates ahead in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Peruvian women voted in June for the first time, and incomplete returns 
indicated the election of four women deputies and one woman senator. The 
latter was Sra. Irene Silva de Santolalla, who was recently chosen "Mother of 
the Americas” of 1956 (H.A.R., IX: p. 291). 


In addition to attracting the greatest number of registered voters, the 
recent election had the distinction of being generally recognized as the most 
nearly honest in Peruvian history. Most suspicious of fraud was Belainde 

Terry, who criticized the Electoral Board for what seemed to him unreasonable 
slowness in tabulating returns from departments believed favorable to him. 

He also accused the government of persecuting and detaining without cause his 
political adherents in Lima. However, on July 9, after the release of the 
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Belaundistas, whom the gqvernment said it had detained for "security reasons," 
and the publication of voting tabulations by departments, Belatnde conceded 
honest elections and a victory for Prado. 


Prado denied the existence of a pact between him and the Alianza Popular 


% Revolucionaria Americana (APRA) Seeking to refute the assertion that the 

i APRA had secured his election, he pointed out that the Aprista-supported group 
: of independent candidates for Congress from Lima Department won over candi- 


dates backed by any of the three presidential aspirants and that Belatinde, and 
not he, received the greatest number of votes in Lima, where APRA following 
was strongest. It was generally believed that all three presidential candi- 
dates received some APRA votes. 


Following the confirmation of his election, Prado announced his cabinet. 
To’ serve both as president of the cabinet and Minister of Foreign Affairs was 
x Manuel Cisneros Sanchez, director of the Pradista paper, La Crénica. The 
a other posts were filled as foliows: Minister of Interior and Police, Augusto 
Thorndike; Minister of Treasury and Commerce, Juan Pardo Heeren; Minister of 
# War, Gen. Alejandro Ravines; Minister of Development and Public Works, Carlos 
F Alzamora; Minister of Justice, Jorge Fernandez; Minister of Public Health and 
¥ Social Assistance, Jorge Haaker Fort; Minister of Aeronautics, Maj. Gen. 
Manuel Polidoro Garcia; Minister of Agriculture, Edgardo Masias; Minister of 
Labor and Indian Affairs, Ricardo Elias y Aparicio; Minister of the Navy, 
® Rear Adm. Emilio Barrén; Minister of Education, Jorge Basadre. 


On July 19, the President-elect flew to Panama to attend the Conference 
of American Presidents. He returned to Peru on the 23rd. 


Prado is expected to make few changes in broad governmental policy during 
his tenure from July 28, 1956 to July 28, 1962. He declared that he would 

2 continue to work for continental solidarity--in particular, for closer co- 

: operation with the United States. He would try to stem the growing tide of 

a inflation, to stimulate trade, to increase public works and national develop- 

ment, and to raise the standard of living of the middle and working classes. 

Prado's greatest departure from Odria'’s policies was his promise to legalize 

the APRA under the name of the Partido del Pueblo and to grant amnesty to its 

exiled leaders, and indeed it was so arranged that measures providing for 

these changes were passed by the new Congress just before Prado was sworn 

into office, so that the President's first act on the night of his inaugu- 

ration was to sign the bills, restoring to Peruvians freedoms orrtailed during 

Odria’s eight-year regime. Crowds gathered outside the presidential palace 

in anticipation of the news which would permit exiled Peruvians, among them 

the APRA ieader Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, to return to their country. 


In the last days of his administration, Odria was plagued by the threat 
of another cabinet crisis. Three days after Odria's mishap, Finance Minister 
Roque A. Saldias, president of the cabinet and next in line to assume the 

: duties of the President during his illness or absence, was sworn in as acting 
£ head of the government. Saldias, who served in the ministry under three 
presidents and was a member of Odria's cabinet from the first, is strongly 
anti-APRA. Some observers believed that Saldfas was responsible for the 30- 
day suspension of civil rights on June 26 (H.A.R., IX: p. 298) when the 
government arrested numerous APRA leaders, closed the APRA organ, El Impacto, 
jailed its editor, Jorge Raygada, and various other newspapermen, and 
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detained a number of politicians from other leftist parties. Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Luis Edgardo Llosa, who was absent from the June 26 cabinet 
session when guarantees were suspended, submitted his resignation, pro- 
testing that he had not been notified of the meeting. It was believed that 
he was opposed to the revoking of constitutional rights, which requires the 
unanimous approval of cabinet members in session. 


Following the election, Roque Saldias displayed increasing uneasiness, 
as returns showed continuing gains for Prado. Attributing the former Presi- 
dent's success to Aprista votes, Saldias, in a last-stand protest against 
what he considered APRA activities, resigned his post on July 1l, objecting 
that he was opposed to turning the government over to a candidate elected by 
that "harmful group." He is believed to have favored Belatnde Terry, whose 
wife is a cousin of Saldias. 


By mid-July, agitation and unrest had subsided. The general strike, 
which involved some 100,000 workers and threatened to become the most serious 
in Peruvian history, with damage from accompanying violence amounting to 
nearly 2 million soles, was called off a 4 a.m. on July 2 after a conference 
between the Labor Ministry and officials of the Central Sindical de Empleados 
Particulares del Peri (Peruvian Federation of Private Employees). Most of 
the jailed were then freed. El Impacto appeared again on July 2. The action 
against the paper had been protested by both the Federation of Peruvian 
Newspapermen and the Inter-American Press Association. 


The 73-day strike staged by students of the University of San Marcos 
ended on July 23, and classes were to be resumed on August 1. The students 
had sought unsuccessfully to force the resignation of the rector, Aurelio 
Miro Quesada, and to obtain increased participation in the direction of 
University affairs. ; 


An economic review for the fiscal year 1955-56, published by the Banco 
Continental, showed a budgetary surplus of 15.2 million soles for the year. 
compared to a deficit of 127 million soles for 1954-55. Tax revenue collected 
was reported to have reached 2,845 million soles, representing an increase of 
419 million soles over the preceding fiscal year. The trade balance for the 
first five months of 1956 showed a deficit of $20 million, compared with an 
unfavorable balance of $17.5 million for the same period of 1955. During the 
first five months of 1956, loans by the Central Reserve Bank of Peru con- 

~ tinued to expand, as did commercial bank credit, but the rate of increase of 

the latter was slower than during the first five months of 1955. 


Peruvian cotton production, which continued to increase was recently 
estimated at 500,000 bales for the 1955-56 crop. This year's increase, how- 
ever, is small, since 495,000 bales were produced last year. 


At the end of June, the bitterness of Peruvian sugar producers, already 
dissatisfied over a poor U.S. market for their sugar, was increased by the 
reduction in the Peruvian allotment made by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The Peruvian quota, recently established at 56,626 tons and repre- 
senting a slight increase over the previous allotment, was reduced to 51,871 
tons. Aware that a reduction from the quota established by law might be made 
at the discretion of Department of Agriculture officials, Peruvians in- 
terpreted the move as retaliation for Peru's remaining outside the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement. 
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During July political activity tapered off in Bolivia. Argentina 
officially denied any official or unofficial implication in the June 23 plot 
to overthrow the Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario (H.A.R., IX: p. 300), 
and Bolivians involved in the conspiracy left the foreign embassies where 
they had sought asylum to go into exile. A federal judge issued a list of 
participants in the plot who must face trial for engendering the security of 
the nation and the lives of high government officials. At the same time the 
Falange Socialista Boliviana vehemently protested the lack of guarantees for 
its members held in the national penitentiary. In a cablegram to President 
Victor Paz Estenssoro the International Confederation for Defense of the 
Continent requested that Oscar Unzaga de la Vega, head of the Falange, be 
released from prison immediately Meanwhile the Bolivian National Electoral 
Court issued the following official tally of votes cast in the June 17 
general elections: Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario, 78,792; Falange 
Socialista Boliviana, 130,494; Communists, 12,273; Partido Obrero Revo- 
lucionario, 2,329. The total number of ‘jersons who registered for the 
election was 1,119,047. 


Following the creation of a National Stabilization Council which is to 
work with a U.S. economic mission (H.A.R., IX: p. 252), definite plans were 
formulated to end the nation’s inflation. Before the year's end the Council 
is expected to order a drastic currency reform. 


In accordance with the plan presented by Ford, Bacon and Davis, New York 
consulting firm (H.A.R., IX: p. 191), a decree was signed calling for re- 
organization of the Bolivian Mining Corporation whose relations with the 
executive power are henceforth to be conducted through the Ministry of Mines 
and Petroleum. The Mining Corporation is to have a board of directors and is 
to be administered by a general manager selected by the President of the 
Republic from three names submitted to him by the directive board. The 
National Comptroller’s Office is to act as the official accounting and fiscal 
control office of the corporation. In a further effort to bolster the mining 
industry the government granted a 25-year concession to the South America 
Gold and Platinum Company. The concession was the first granted to a U.S. 
company since foreign mining properties were expropriated in 1952 and covers 
an undeveloped placer gold mining area in north central Bolivia. 


Strikes again plagued the country as bank employees walked out, demand- 
ing their own sccial security fund instead of having to contribute to the 
National Social Security fund. A large section of students went on strike to 
bring about the resignation of Gaston Araoz, Rector of the University of La 
Paz, whom they called the enemy of university students. Secondary school 
students also walked out in support of demands that city authorities provide 
additional buildings to take care of overcrowded schools, especially in the 


Colegio de Ayacucho. 


After attending the Conference of American Presidents in Panama, Presi- 
dent-elect Hernén Siles Suazo visited Rio de Janeiro upon an official 
invitation of the Brazilian Government. In the course of a series of talks, 
Siles Suazo and Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek discussed a new 
commercial agreement between their respective countries, but details were not 


revealed. 
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Franz Tamayo, leading Bolivian writer and one-time Foreign Minister and 
President-elect, died of a heart attack. Tamayo represented Bolivia in the 
League of Nations and was also a member of the Bolivian Chamber of Deputies. 


Nineteen persons were killed and 14 injured when the brakes of a bus 
descending from the altiplano to La Paz failed to hold. 


CHILE 


Opposition members of the Chilean Chamber of Deputies attempted to put 
off President Ibanez’ trip to the American Presidents' meeting in Panama by 
proposing that Congressional approval for his departure be delayed until the 
report of the committee investigating Peronista penetration (H.A.R., 

IX: p. 301) had been discussed. Since the constitution requires that a 
President secure permission from Congress to leave the country, the delay 
prevented Ibanez from making a leisurely trip. After an all-night session on 
July 14, the President finally received permission to leave. When Ibanez was 
out of the country, a resolution censuring him for "not having taken measures 
against Peronista infiltration in Chile” was passed by a 51-32 vote of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 


In the name of the cabinet, Acting President Benjamin Videla issued a 
statement categorically repudiating the resolution, saying: "At all times 
the President has unreservedly defended the high interests of the nation 
above all considerations." From Panama City Ibénez himself sent a cablegram 
reprimanding the Chamber for making "unjust decisions...when I am on an 
important continental mission." In the face of these protests, the Chamber 
apologetically added a rider to the resolution, stating that the evidence did 
not warrant the initiation of judicial proceedings against the President. 

The resolution itself was supported by Liberals, Social Christians, and 
Radicals, and opposed by Conservatives and Agrario-Laboristas. 


The Chamber also condemned three other Chileans for "initiating 
Peronista action in Chile" and "working to further the cause of Perén's 
justicialismo. The three "compromised" people were ex-Senator Marfa de la 
Cruz, Deputy Rubén Hurtado, and Galvario Rivera, former editor of La 
Escoba. 


On July 7, Finance Minister Oscar Herrera made a report to the nation on 
the government's new economic policy. He said that thanks to the sacrifices 
made by workers, who accepted smaller wage increases, industrialists, who 
bore higher costs, and farmers, who were inspired by patriotism, "We have 
checked inflation” and "saved the country." The Financial News Survey 
indicated that indeed economic progress was being made. The expense of 
government was pared by 1 billion pesos this year, and the cost of living 
dropped to 13.6% of the estimated average income compared to 46% last year. 
The National City Bank of New York reported that in recent weeks the dollar 
has remained firm at a 495-peso exchange. A maximum outlay of credit was 
imposed on Chilean banks, and an effort was made to divert financial dealings 
from Santiago by expanding credit facilities in the provinces. 


Early in July representatives from the World Bank went to Santiago to 
examine various projects proposed by the Chilean Government. These included 
plans to modernize the coal mines of Lota and Schwager (near Concepcién), to 
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stimulate electric power production, and to improve highways, utilization of 
soil, and industry. The World Bank committee congratulated President Ibanez 
for his efforts to re-establish monetary stability in Chile. However, when 
a reporter asked one of the bank officials to confirm a rumor that a 

$225 million loan would soon be granted to Chile, he refused to comment. 


The foreign investment outlook, brightened by the Export-Import Bank's 
$3.5 million vote of confidence in Huachipato (H.A.R., IX: p. 302), seemed 
hopeful. Rumors of another loan to the nitrate industry caused an enthusi- 
astic official in Tarapacaéto predict that Chilean nitrate might soon be able 
to compete in price with synthetics. Robert Wagner of the U.S. Embassy 
stated that a bill to admit private capital investment in the Chilean oil 
fields in Tierra del Fuego might be submitted to the Congress in the near 
future. According to Mining Engineering, the Magallanes fields are now 
producing 7,052 barrels per day. 


U.S. shipping companies indicated that they expected to lose $1 million 
because of the Navigation Act passed in.June (H.A.R., IX: p. 303). The lack 
of domestic cargo vessels worried the most optimistic Chilean officials as 
well. Vickers-Armstrong Shipbuilders of England disclosed that two 
destroyers were to be built for the Chilean Government, and there were rumors 
that a larger order for trading vessels might be in the offing. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA ‘ 


President Aramburu announced on July 7 that general elections would be 
called for the last quarter of 1957. The President added that the promul- 
gation of a new electoral law and plans to elect a constituent assembly to 
devise a new constitution were being studied. It was assumed that the con- 
stituent assembly would be elected prior to the general elections, but 
Aramburu did not make this clear. He was specific about little else, but did 
mention that military men would be barred from candidacy, and that only 
existing “democratic” parties or new ones formed before the elections would 
be eligible to present candidates. This would, of course, exclude the 
Peronista party, but it was not clear whether the restriction implied that 
the Communist party would be declared illegal. 


Some observers connected Aramburu’s reference to military men and new 
parties with rumors that the Partido Demécrata (Conservative) and Catholic 
nationalist elements plan to form a new rightist political group centered 
around Lonardi's former Army Minister, Gen. Leén Justo Bengoa. He has been 
closely identified with right-wing Cathclic groups critical of the Aramburu 
government. On the other hand, Partido Demécrata leader Vicente Solano Lima 
denied that the rumors had foundation. He said that while he held Bengoa in 
high esteem, he had not seen him in months. 


Until three days prior to the Panama Conference of American Presidents 
it was assumed that Aramburu would not attend, although he had accepted the 
invitation in principle (H.A.R., IX: p. 307). The concensus seemed to be 
that Perén's decision to leave Panama for Nicaragua for the duration of the 
conference dissolved Aramburu's objections. On July 18, it was announced 
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that the President would leave by air for Panama the following day. During 
the conference Aramburu remained inconspicuous, doing little more than sign- 
ing the Declaration, and conferring with President Kubitschek of Brazil and 
Council President Zubirfa of Uruguay about their anticipated tripartite 
meeting. On his return trip Aramburu visited several Brazilian cities where 
he was warmly received. According to Highlights in Latin America (published 
by Visién), he had wished to confer with President Ibanez of Chile in 
Antofagasta, but was snubbed apparently because Ibanez was sensitive about 
recent censure by Chile's Chamber of Deputies for laxity in permitting 
Peronista penetration. 


The weekly Qué noted the warm welcome given President-elect Hernan Siles 
Suazo of Bolivia when he passed through Brazil on his return from Panama, and 
wondered if Brazil intended to invade Argentina's traditional market in 
Bolivia. La Prensa lamented that the signing of declarations could not stop 
the clamor of peoples without liberty. Referring to the principle of the 
Panama Declaration that the State exists to serve, not to dominate man, the 
paper opined that certain signatures, which it did not specify but were 
clearly implied, subtracted rather than added to the force of the Declaration. 


Earlier in the month, on July 9, La Prensa signalized the start of fes- 
tivities for Argentina's 140th anniversary of independence by lighting its 
famous torch. The torch and the statue that bears it atop the cupola of La 
Prensa's building had been broken up and replaced by a Peronista emblem when 
the daily was seized in 1951. After the revolution the pieces were found in 
a municipal warehouse, the statue rebuilt, and July 9 was appropriately 
chosen for relighting. 


In the aftermath of the June revolt roundups of persons suspected of 
subversive activities continued. Numerous arrests in the capital as well as 
in the interior cities of Santa Fe, Salta, San Juan and Mendoza tended to 
belie police insistence that they were merely carrying out routine security 
measures. It was reported that large stocks of arms, munitions and Peronista 
propaganda were found in Salta, San Juan and Mendoza. 


Communist party secretary, Victorio Codovila, denied government charges 
of complicity in the abortive June 9 revolt in a report made public July l. 
He maintained that the rebels were all Peronistas and that the Communists had 
no desire to help Perén return to power. Codovila praised the Soviet anti- 
Stalin campaign and urged progressive elements to unite with the Communists 
in the National Democratic Front to lead Argentina to Socialism. Later in 
the month an editorial in the party weekly, Nuestra Palabra, announced a 
double campaign to raise funds and to increase party membership to 100,000. 
Though expected in some quarters, no steps had yet been taken to declare the 


party illegal. 


The government acted sternly with Russians in Argentina, however. 
Soviet Naval Attaché, Capt. Alexander Morosov, was declared persona non grata 
and expelled from Argentina on July 3. Several versions of the government's 
supposed motive circulated in the press, but no official reason was given. 
Speculation ranged from his direct participation in the June revolt to 
attempts to obtain secrete documents. The government made no secret of its 
opinion of other Soviet activities. Intelligence agencies were ordered to 
investigate the Soviet repatriation program that so far this year had induced 
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over 3,000 Ukrainian and Byelorussian immigrants to return to the homeland 
with their families. The future of the children, who were Argentine citizens, 
was the main concern, but intelligence officials added that the growing magni- 
tude of the emigration was evidence that an efficient propaganda organization 
was operating in Argentina. When questioned, emigrés refused to explain their 
reasons for returning beyond indicating a desire to die in the homeland or 
maintaining that they could make a better living there. 


Crew members of the Argentine liner Entre Rios, which carried nearly 
800 repatriates to Odessa in June, were not enthusiastic about what they saw 
in the Russian port. They said that some repatriates offered up to $5,000 to 
be smuggled back to Argentina. When the Russo-Argentines were disembarked 
they were lodged aboard a Russian ship nearby without regard for age or sex. 
A woman who complained was told the Soviet citizens paid no attention to 
such things. One man told crew members that he would give the remaining 
years of his life to return to Argentina. In spite of the investigation and 
widespread speculation that the repatriations were not purely voluntary, the 
Argentine Government had not yet taken yp the matter formally with the Soviet 


Embassy. 


Oil promised to be a continuing issue in politics. Led by Mendoza, the 
oil producing provinces planned a conference in August to discuss adoption of 
common policies concerning the royalties provincial governments should receive 
from petroleum exploitation. The conference was summoned after Mendoza 
declared void its 1954 agreement with Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales 
(Y.P.F.), the government petroleum monopoly. That agreement had reduced 
payments by 90%. The provincial governments insisted that revocation of the 
1949 Constitution stripped Y.P.F. of its authority (H.A.R., IX: pr. 258). 
Arturo Frondizi, Radical party leader, strongly opposed the "states'-rights" 
movement by reaffirming the principle that oil is part of the national 
patrimony. He added that provincial control of oil resources would threaten 
Argentina with foreign penetrations since the provinces might be more apt to 
admit foreign companies. The status of Y.P.F. does not depend directly on 
the constitution, but on a series of laws dating back to 1922. Revocation of 
the charter did, however, cast doubt on the right of the national government 
to decide how and by whom mineral resources should be exploited. 


On July 2, the multilateral trade agreements negotiated in May with 
several west European nations went into effect (H.A.R., IX: p. 258). The 
addition of Denmark raised the number of participating countries to 10. A 
financial mission to Europe, delayed by Aramburu’s trip to Panama, was ready 
to leave at month’s end to discuss technical problems connected with the 
agreements. It was expected that West Germany would soon join the arrangement. 
The Argentine government was officially informed of Germany's willingness to 
enter, but the question of the status of confiscated German firms in Argentina, 
and terms for the liquidation of Argentine indebtedness to Germany apparently 
continued to block final agreement. 


With high hopes of securing substantial loans, the Argentine economic 
mission to the United States conferred with government agencies, potential 
private investors, and World Bank officials. No concrete commitments had yet 
been secured, but the executive council of the International Monetary Fund 
approved the Argentine application for membership, and official acceptance 
was expected in August. Carlos Coll Benegas, head of the mission, explained 
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that he hoped to arrange for credits of more than $400 million, one-third 
from the World Bank, one-third from the Export-Import Bank, and the remainder 
from U.S. government and private sources. According to Benegas these loans 
would be used to overhaul the transport system and for new electric power 
projects. It was pointed out that locomotives and rolling stock were criti- 
cally needed to move the next harvest, expected to be large, and upon which 
reliance for increased foreign exchange earnings was placed. 


Optimism over large harvests was based on favorable temperature and 
rainfall conditions. Official estimates placed the 1955-56 maize crop at 
3.8 million tons, nearly twice the 1954-55 harvest. The wheat crop was 
figured to exceed earlier pessimistic predictions. Latest estimates placed 
it at 5.25 million tons, only 6% below the average of the last 10 years. 
Harvests of other cereal crops and oilseeds were expected to be close to 
long-term norms with the exception of linseed. It was reported that farmers 
were favorable to increased linseed plantings, but little hope was expressed 
of regaining the foreign market lost because of Perén's exorbitant prices. 


Convincing the business and industrial community that wage increases 
must be paid out of profits and increased production, not by increasing 
prices, continued to prove difficult. Pressure from labor groups as well as 
merchants forced the government to modify somewhat its anti-inflation policy. 
On all but essential foodstuffs prices for consumer goods could be increased 
to cover the higher costs of transport, raw materials, etc., due to devalu- 
ation and the 10% general wage increase allowed last February (H.A.R., 

IX: p. 8). Meanwhile, labor-employer discussions were stalled since labor 
insisted on increases of from 25% to 100%, while employers apparently 
remained adamant. Under present government regulations, should wage 
discussions deadlock the Ministry of Labor must arbitrate. It was assumed by 
some that employers were doing little to reach agreement because of 
confidence that government arbitration would favor them. Radl Prebisch, 
whose recommendations as economic advisor were the foundation of the economic 
recovery program, helped to instill this confidence by remarking recently 
that any disproportionate increase in wages would destroy the government's 
anti-inflation defenses. 


In July there were indications that Perén had abandoned his pretense of 
poverty. Early in the month lawyers representing Perén petitioned the 
Argentine Government not to confiscate his assets, which technically became 
the property of the State last March (H.A.R., IX: p. 138). Perén's 

lawyers argued that the provisional government had no constitutional authority 
to confiscate personal assets. Government lawyers pointed out that since the 
major portion of Perén's personal fortune consisted of gifts or cars, jewels 
and real estate it was obvious that the penal code, which prohibits the 
receiving of gifts by public officials, had been violated. It was not 
revealed whether further legal action needed to be taken in regard to Perén's 
assets in Argentina, but the government was thought to be considering means 

of reclaiming the fortune Perén was alleged to have abroad. Meanwhile Perén 
asked to be allowed to reside as an exile in Venezuela: At the same time it 
was understood that he had requested permission to engage in large-scale 
business activities. Observers said that Venezuela would probably grant 
Perén exile status, but doubted that authorization for business activity 
would be forthcoming. While there is no necessary connection, interest 
attaches to the fact that Rail Tanco, a top leader of the June revolt who 
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found refuge in the Haitian Embassy (H.A.R., IX: p. 304), left Buenos Aires 
on July 12 for exile in Venezuela. 


In another legal action a court heard Nélida Rivas testify that at 14 
she had been one of Perén's favorite companions. If judged guilty of cor- 
rupting the morals of a minor, Perén would be sentenced to six years in 

prison, but more significant perhaps, the government could seek his extra- 
dition as a@ common criminal. 


On July 12, a Rio de Janeiro daily, Diario de Noticias, brought the 
corpse of Eva Perén into the news again by alleging that the body was cremated 
and the ashes scattered in the Rio de la Plata last December by government 
authorization. An Argentine government official branded the story as false 
and said that Evita’s remains had been given a Christian burial after they 

had been discovered in the Confederacién General del Trabajo (C.G.T.) head- 
quarters last November (H.A.R., VIII: p. 531). It was not made clear if 
“Christian” implied that the burial was not Catholic. Since the place of 
burial was not revealed, the mystery of the corpse seemed no nearer solution. 
‘ Meanwhile, Peronistas had apparently been insinuating that anti-Peronistas 

had dumped the body in the river. Aramburu, when questioned, refused to say 
what had happened to the body, but denied the Peronista innuendo. It was 
suspected that the government's secrecy about Evita's final resting place was 
due to fear that Peronistas would demonstrate there on July 26, the anni- 
versary of her death in 1952. The day passed without incident. 


URUGUAY 


There is a movement in Uruguay to restore a one-man presidency since the 
é colegiado (plural executive) form of government is widely considered cumber- 
4 some and ineffective. Anti-Batllista groups of the Colorado party, the 

‘ Herrerista sector of the Partido Nacional, and the Liga Federal de Accién 

Pe Ruralista are behind a reform movement. It will be recalled that the 

k Herreristas favored the change to the colegiado in 1952, hoping thereby to 

: gain more voice in the government. The proposed "new" constitution is almost 
; identical to the 1934 constitution, including a provision for a rigid party 
division of the Council of.Ministers. 


Early in July the National Council and the Chamber of Deputies approved 
the budget submitted by the new Finance Minister, Ledo Arroyo Torres, and 
backed his plan to finance the deficit by internal bonds. The deficit is 
reportedly due primarily to the overstaffed, much criticized autonomous 
organizations and the monetary exchange policy of the government. 


f Many newspapers and public figures have been stridently urging realistic 
i government reforms. It is argued that the Colorado majority of the National 
3 Council is contributing to greater national indebtedness and inflation by 

t not reducing the number of government employees and by not efficiently 

k administering the expensive retirement system and autonomous organizations. 

‘ The only apparent economizing by the government was to recall a number of 
excess functionaries in foreign countries early in July at a predicted 
annual saving of 1 million pesos. 


The prices of bread, meat and other necessities have continued to rise 
in recent months, while the value of the peso declined. The Uruguayan 
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currency, formerly on a steady two-to-one par with the dollar, is now worth 
only four to the dollar. Some observers maintain that the country is on the 
verge of bankruptcy. In any case, it is generally recognized that heavy 

treasury commitments to subsidize the large bureaucracy and the many social- 
ized activities of the country will continue to present the government with 
serious financial difficulties. 


Uruguayan National Council President Alberto F. Zubirfa accepted 
Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek'’s offer to join him in flying to the 
Panama conference of American Presidents. Brazilian Vice-President Joao 
Goulart, on an extended visit in Uruguay, presented President Kubitschek's 
invitation. On returning to Montevideo on July 25 from the Panama 
conference, Zubiria honored Kubitschek at a formal reception. Both men 
praised the conference, as well as the opportunity to discuss the mutual 
problems of Brazil and Uruguay. Kubitschek announced plans for a tripartitie 
conference in Uruguay in the near future of Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 


On July 26, Argentine Provisional President Pedro E. Aramburu arrived in 
Montevideo. He was honored at an extraordinary session of the National 
Council, where he praised the return of amicable relations between the two 
countries. National Councilmen Luis Alberto de Herrera and Ramén Vina, who 
were admirers of Juan Perén and no doubt deplored his overthrow by Lonardi 
and Aramburu, declined to take part in the functions. 


Both the Senate and Chamber of Deputies voted to accept the invitation 
of Russia and Czechoslovakia to send delegations on an official visit. Many 
legislators and newspapers objected to this "implied acceptance” of Soviet 
political ideals. Late in July it was announced that the Uruguayan National 
Council was to discuss a commercial agreement with Red China. The press 
immediately deplored such a pact, calling on the government to recall the 
limited benefits from other recent examples of commercial agreements with 
Russia and its satellites. 


The National Council decreed a more rigid control of persons granted 
political asylum. This would involve the deportation of anyone who advocates 
"violence in any form" against any nation. The press and many influential 
politicians opposed this move as unnecessary, unwise, and contrary to 
national ideals and tradition. In recent months many persons have been seek- 
ing asylum in Uruguay, including a number of Peronistas. 


In the city of Carmelo (Colonia department) there were riots in mid July 
when the local government tried to enforce a decree that only pasteurized 
milk be sold Demonstrators protested that this limitation might lead to a 
rise in milk prices. City officials, charging Communists with being at 
least partially instrumental in organizing the defiance, withdrew the decree. 


PARAGUAY 


On July 10, the government lifted the control imposed upon the national 
university in 1947 and put into effect a university statute recently passed 
by the Chamber of Representatives. However, exiled Paraguayan students 
asserted that government intervention continued. The students charged that 
after a meeting of the University Federation, which condemned the new law, 
14 professors and students were detained for several hours. 
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Paraguay recently reorganized the Banco Central and introduced reforms 
in exchange and credit policy based on the recommendations of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. The move was made necessary by the devaluation of 
the Argentine peso, and was aimed at combating inflation, increasing 
production, and stabilizing credit. The devaluation of the Argentine 
currency and the establishment of a single exchange rate there resulted in 
the loss of a preferred position in the Argentine market for Paraguayan 


products. 


President Alfredo Stroessner returned to Asuncién from the Panama 
conference of American Presidents. The Paraguayan Chamber of Representa- 
tives promoted him to Division General, which is the highest rank in the 
Armed Forces. 


BRAZIL 


Cordiality returned to U.S.-Brazilian relations at the end of July with 
the meeting of the American Presidents in Panama. Conversations between 
Kubitschek, Eisenhower and Dulles concurred with the announcement of Export- 
Import Bank equipment and development loans totaling $151 million, 
negotiated by Lucas Lopes, president of the National Economic Development 
Bank. He and his economic advisors flew from Washington to join Kubitschek 
in Panama on concluding the loan and aid talks. For his part, Kubitschek 
assured the Americans that he would continue to follow sound policies 
regarding finances, agriculture, state transportation and U.S. investments. 
The Brazilian press hailed improved hemisphere and U.S.-Brazilian ties as 
Kubitschek flew home visiting various capitals en route. In turn, 

Argentine President Pedro Aramburu and Bolivian President-elect ,Herndn Siles 
Zuazo made cordial state visits in Rio, being honored at the presidential 
palace, the foreign ministry and both chambers of Congress. Press optimism 
over renewed U.S.-Brazilian cooperation was tempered by observations that the 
Export-Import Bank loans, which it was hoped would soon be doubled, were due 
to Republican party campaign strategy for neutralizing Democratic charges of 
neglect of Latin America as the natural U.S. ally in war and peace. Some 
journalists predicted additional loans and aid projects before the November 6 


elections. 


During Kubitschek's Panama trip, youthful and controversial Vice- 
President Joao Goulart, as Acting President, faced the expected coup attempt 
by the opposition. Police and Armed Forces in Rio had to be alerted for 
several days, but.Gen. Lott and Gen. Odflio Deny prevented everything except 
customary congressional opposition and press rumors. Kubitschek took to 
Panama millionaire Deputy Horacio Lafer, a leading political and economic 
advisor who served briefly as one of Vargas' last finance ministers. Lafer 
was reported by Visao to be the most likely successor to aging Foreign 
Minister José Carlos de Macedo-Soares. 


In Kubitschek‘s absence, Goulart and Labor Minister Parsifal Barroso 
were able, by making sweeping promises to labor, to avoid all the threatered 
pay-raise strikes save that of 20,000 airline employees. For days few flights 
were possible in the world’s number-two nation in airways. Before departing, 
Kubitschek announced minimum wages set by the 20 state commissions represent- 
ing employers and the labor Ministry. The President promised that the 
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higher wage levels would go into effect on August 1. Some low-profit compa- 
nies, like the British-owned Moro Velho deep gold mine near Belo Horizonte, 
feared that higher wages might force them to close. Some 400,000 workers in 
Rio Grande do Sul and large numbers in Sao Paulo postponed 24-hour strikes 
until August. Meanwhile, some employers sought court injunctions to delay 
the raises until September 1. The relative labor-management harmony in 
setting the new wage rates was due largely to the compromise efforts of 
Augusto Viana, president of the National Confederation of Industry, and Joao 
Vasconcellos, president of the National Confederation of Commerce. The 
minimum rate in Rio was raised from 2,400 to 3,800 cruzeiros per month, 
3.700 in Sao Paulo, considerably lower in the poorer states. Higher wages 
in Rio and South Brazil were expected to stimulate a new spurt in the 
migration of low paid labor from the Nordeste. That region feared a labor 
shortage and the South a surplus. The cruzeiro at month's end, due to hopes 
for additional Eximbank loans, strengthened to 76 per dollar. 


On July 31, even some normally friendly papers criticized Kubitschek's 
report on his first six months in office as characterized by little but 
plans, talk and trips. Congressional committees were over-loaded with 
measures, ranging from explosive proposals to amend the "incomplete" Consti- 
tution of 1946 to enabling legislation essential to the administration's 
financial and public works plans. Kubitschek conferred with Sao Paulo 
Governor Janio Quadros on federal-Paulista cooperation politically and 
economically. Part of the deal was federal support of foreign loans to 
stimulate publics works and new foreign branch factories. 


The Italian adventurer, Guido Antonelli or Antonioli, accused of plan- 
ning to assassinate Kubitschek, convinced police that he was merely a harmless 
confidence man denounced by a Bolivian partner in atomic mineral exploration. 
In Bolivia Antonelli was reportedly close to leftist labor and political 
leader Juan Lechin. The Italian told police that foreigners were smuggling 
atomic minerals from Amaz6nia. 


Senator Benedito Valadares, who succeeded Ambassador to Washington 
Amaral-Peixoto as president of the majority Social Democratic party, astutely 
ended party splits, especially in Rio Grande do Sul. Valadares helped elect 
Kubitschek in Minas Gerais. Moreover, the anti-Valadares "young wing” of the 
party in Congress strengthened politically-menaced Finance Minister, José M. 
Alkmin, also of Minas Gerais. It was further predicted that party dissidents 
in Pernambuco would return to the fold. 


Visao predicted that a stronger Brazilian foreign policy would restore 
Brazil's diplomatic leadership in South America, at the same time praising 
the economic department of the Foreign Ministry for increasing trade with 
Europe. The movement for full diplomatic and trade ties with the Soviet bloc 
gained ground despite Soviet failure to honor trade pacts with Argentina and 
other countries. Congressional visitors to the Communist countries returned 
to urge such ties. Majority leader Vieira de Mello and other congressmen 
approved. Leslie Warren in the Christian Science Monitor attributed this to 
dissatisfaction with Brazil's being so deeply in the U.S. orbit. Greater 
diplomatic and commercial independence was desired by many politicians and 
exporters. While Lucas Lopes was negotiating loans in Washington, Vieira de 
Mello spoke out on this to forestall opposition charges of economic 
subservience to the U.S. Warren saw certain editors and politicians swallow- 
ing Communist claims of vast satellite progress and a trend toward 
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"neutralism." Warren warned that if the Soviet bloc can offer Brazil concrete 
economic aid, it "will undoubtedly find plenty of takers here." From Portugal 
editor-politician Carlos Lacerda praised Egypt's President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
and opposed Brazilian "Americanization." Wasser's seizure of the Suez Canal 
was seen as a turning point in history by Didério de Not{cias, voice of 
truculently nationalistic elements in Rio's restive middle class and military 
groups. The paper asserted that henceforth the great powers can no longer 
dictate to weak countries with impunity, and that Latin America can “learn a 
lesson" from Nasser. The daily decried “remnants of colonialism" in U.S.- 
Brazilian economic relations. Meantime, the atomic outcry continued in 
Congress on a reduced scale as Deputy Renato Archer displayed documents 
"proving U.S. atomic interference in Brazil." He claimed that U.S.-Brazilian 
atomic mineral interests clash. 


While Ambassador AmaralPeixoto was being received with exceptional 
cordiality on the part of President Eisenhower and the Washington press on 
presenting his credentials, Ambassador Ellis 0. Briggs was being welcomed in 
Rio. Late July saw a lull in Brazil in anti-Americanism and demands of rabid 
nationalists in the press and Congress that Brazil curb or cut exports of 
strategic minerals. Such exports were defended by Foreign Ministry econo- 
mists as yielding needed dollars. Inter-Americanism being in the ascendancy, 
Kubitschek announced on July 27 in Montevideo that he would confer there soon 
with the Presidents of Uruguay and Argentina on closer trade ties and joint 
development of the Uruguay and Parand Rivers. 


Adolph A. Berle Jr., Ambassador to Brazil in 1945, on a visit in Brazil 
stressed mutually beneficial economic ties. The press noted Berle's article 
in the New York Times on July 15 on the need of the Panama meeting of Presi- 
dents giving constructive direction to the dangerous drift in Latin 
America's unrest. Berle hit the Eisenhower's Administration's "exaggerated 
diplomatic detachment” about this unrest and dictatorships. He urged the 
State Department, in which he formerly held high office, to understand Latin 
American problems and offer better solutions such as faster economic develop- 
ment lest Soviet bloc economic enticements disrupt hemisphere unity. Half of 
U.S. "aid" to Latin America is for harmful arms, charged Berle. 


A “radical change” in Washington's policies followed Eisenhower's meet- 
ing with the American Presidents at Panama and the naming of Milton Eisenhower 
as U.S. representative to a new inter-American cooperative body, according to 
Correio da Manha in Rio. That potent paper saw Eisenhower now converted to 

z help Brazil develop faster economically instead of making loans largely to 

¥ help liquidate commercial debts to U.S. exporters. Correio da Manha said 

a Brazil must do its part and curb credit, inflation, bureaucracy and exchange 

e frauds, and encourage foreign investments and agrarian reform. O Jornal 
reiterated similar sentiments about Brazil's new responsibilities to merit 
large loans and possibly enlarged Point Four projects. It saw Brazil at a 
crucial crossroads. 


Brazilian cotton growers feared U.S. cotton dumping urged by Southern 
cotton senators to relieve a glut and punish Egypt's Nasser, as the Brazilian 
crop for the season ending July 31 was estimated at a record 1.8 million 
bales, largely in Sao Paulo. Brazil exported 900,000 bales in calendar 1955, 
which compared with Mexican exports of 1.25 million and Peruvian exports of 
354,000 bales. Sao Paulo state, leader in oilseed production, virtually 
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completed the changeover begun in 1952 from hydraulic to solvent extraction. 
An estimated 827,000 tons of cottonseed were estimated available to produce 
94,000 tons of oil in 1956 compared with 740,000 tons in 1955. Peanut oil 


output fell in 1956. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. of Oakland, California, began prelimi- 
nary studies with Kubitschek of an aluminum processing plant to use Paulo 
Afonso power. Kaiser Aluminum got permission to explore for bauxite on 
public lands, most of which are in Amaz6nia. 


The joint announcement by the Export-Import Bank and Lucas Lopes as head 
of the Brazilian Economic Mission in Washington stressed that the long- 
awaited federal railroad network plan should soon be enacted by Congress to 
expend the $100 million railroad equipment loan. The announcement admitted 
that Brazil urgently needed to improve its rail administration to justify 
big loans. The Eximbank was "prepared to extend" $51 million in other 
equipment loans for port works and dredging to a new agency. Observers hoped 
for greater efficiency in the Works Ministry. American & Foreign Power Co. 
subsidiaries expected loans to add production capacity in the amount of 
231,000 more kilowatts. The Eximbank suggested that power expansion loans to 
government and private utilities may total $3,000 million within the next 
five years. In addition loans were available for highways and private 
industrial expansion in steel, aluminum, paper and chemicals. Observers 
wondered if Kubitschek could cope with entrenched bureaucracy as Visao noted 
how a Brazilian Government agency had 35 bureaucrats for 5 technicians, 
compared with a similar Belgian Congo agency with only 4 office workers and 
45 technicians actually at work in the field increasing production. One bill 
proposed a ban on all government job appointments. Visao noted that the 
government's chronically deficit-ridden Central Railway had over five times 
the employees per kilometer of the private, profitable Paulista Railway, 
suggesting that Kubitschek give the Central to the Paulista. 


Rapid development of oil in eastern Bolivia, to which Brazil has certain 
rights under the 1938 treaty, under which Brazil built the narrow-gauge 
railroad from Corumbaé to Santa Cruz de la Sierra, was discussed by Kubitschek 
and Foreign Ministry economists with visiting Bolivian President-elect Hernan 
Siles Zuazo. A pipeline was studied. Internationalists noted the irony of 
Brazil, desperate for Bolivian oil, favoring quick drilling by U.S. oil 
companies which are banned from a role in developing Brazil's own oil. 


Brazilians often joke about having only four efficient institutions--the 
coffee industry, the Foreign Ministry, the Paulista Railway, and Carnival. 
Majority politican Hordcio Lafer and Ambassador Amaral-Peixoto reportedly 
approve suggestions for drastic reforms in the Foreign Ministry drafted by 
writer-diplomat Rail Bopp. Amaral-Peixoto was said to have requested that 


Bopp be made consul general in New York. 


From the inland plateau state of Goids came moves to expropriate the 
site of the future Federal District because little has been done in actual 
development. Kubitschek agreed to name the proposed new capital Brasflia. 
It is to be modeled on Washington. A Gofas writer also accused Rio of 
apathy about vast deposits of atomic minerals. 
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Manganese reserves, only 7.7 million tons in Minas Gerais, run to an 
estimated 30 million tons in Mato Grosso and nearly as much in Bahia and 

Amap&, according to a U.S.-Brazilian report. Brazil in 1955 produced 380,000 
tons, exporting 200,000. 


Antonio Gallotti, well-connected lawyer with the "Rio Light" since 1933, 
pecame the first Brazilian to head that Canadian company. Edward Riley, a 
General Motors director, visited GM's land purchased at Sao José dos Campos, 
Sao Paulo. He then discussed with the Transport Ministry the building of a 
big truck plant if granted customary tax and tariff favors. Parts would be 
90% Brazilian. Henry P. Becton of Becton, Dickinson Indistrias Cirirgicas 
inaugurated a branch in Juiz de Fora. The main plant is in Rutherford, N.J. 


Agriculture Minister Ernesto Dornelles and U.S.-trained geographer 
Jorge Zarur, director of the Inter-American Center to Study Natural Resources, 
sought farm youths to enroll in the largely empty Rural University outside 

Rio where they would be trained with the help of Point-Four agronomists. The 
drought-afflicted Nordeste awaited aid promised by Kubitschek as refugees 
from the arid interior began reaching the moister coastal zone. Correio da 
Manha said the Nordeste needs wiser planning and more energetic effort than 
government functionaries usually display if economic diversification is to 
prevent widespread degradation and bitterness, with refugees streaming 
southward. Per capita production fn the Nordeste has sunk to the level of 
India as government errors and neglect compound problems, the daily declared. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
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Paul Guinard. EL GRECO. New York. Skira. Pp. 143. $5.75. 


The Swiss publishing house Skira has added an attractive volume to its 
series "The Taste of Our Time." The author, our old friend Péul Guinard, 
Director of the French Institute of Madrid, is best known for his research 
on Zurbaraén, about whom he is preparing a magnum opus. His text about El 
Greco, translated into English by James Emmons, is clear and informative. 

rs The physical pleasure which the volume provides comes from the 53 full 

' color reproductions. The page size is conveniently small (approximately 

6" by 7"). There is also a volume on Goya in the Skira series. 


oo de Madariaga. HERNAN CORTES. Chicago. Regnery. 1955. Pp. 554. 


American historians have been hard on Madariaga. They have three 
complaints. Firstly, he had not paid his dues to the American Historical 
Association. Then there is the resentment provoked by his satirical 

novel The Sacred Giraffe, in which he pokes fun at academic historical 
methods. Finally he writes with imagination and even insight, rising 
several feet above the documents on which our knowledge of the past is based. 
Arthur Aiton was justified in questioning the thesis in the first of 
Madariaga's trilogy of biographies, Cristébal Colén, that the discoverer of 
America was really a Spanish Jew. Masur was equally hard on the last book 
in the trilogy, Simén Bolfvar, although Madariaga's iconoclasm is at least 
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as fair as the idolatry of which Bolivar is generally the object. Lesley B. 
Simpson has criticized Hernan Cortés in brutal terms. He should have 
recognized that Madariaga has restored to history some of its standing as one 
of the humanities, a standing which it has steadily been losing in the United 
States. More sound is the complaint that this edition is no more than a 
reprint of the original 1942 edition. 


Peter Calvocoressi. SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 1953. Issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1956. Pp. 400. $7.70. 


This invaluable series of annual surveys, accompanied by special volumes 
and collections of documents, was edited from 1920 to 1946 by Arnold Toynbee. 
Since 1947 Peter Calvo Coressi has been editor. In the same year the section 
on Latin America by George Pendle was dropped, a reflection presumably on 

the strange indifference of Britishers regarding the affairs of Latin America. 
Now Mr. Pendle's section has properly been restored to the survey, and it is 
an excellent piece of work. It dovetails perfectly with the research done at 
Stanford for the Hispanic American Report. Mr. Pendle is the author of the 
valuable trilogy on Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay in the series of mono- 
graphs on Latin America published by the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Both the annual surveys and the monographs are absolute musts for 
any serious library. 


AN APPEAL TO KINDHEARTED READERS 


The earlier volumes of the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT may be obtained on 
microfilm from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan ($3 a volume). 


Many libraries, however, would like to have complete files of the REPORT 
for their stacks, and we are unable to supply the missing numbers. 
PLEASE DO NOT DISCARD OLD COPIES OF THE REPORT. We would be happy to 
pay the postage on any old issues of the REPORT you may not wish to keep, 
and make them available to libraries. 


AMERICANS INTERESTED IN BRAZIL 


Copies are still available at 50 cents each of the Directory of 
Americans Interested in Brazil prepared by our Assistant Editor 
Charles A. Gauld. 


CORRECTION: The HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE 
MATERIALS IN THE UNITED STATES will be sold 
only in a cloth edition ($10.00). 

(See back outside cover) 


